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Air Defense of the U. S. 
— Its Present Status 


Lieutenant General George E. Stratemeyer, U.S. Air Force 


A urnoucs passage of the National 
Security Act of 1947 gives the new United 
States Air Force its long sought autonomy, 
its primary mission remains the same— 
the air defense of the United States and 
its territory, coupled with support of 
American foreign policy in our effort to 
maintain the peace. 

To fulfill this responsible mission, the 
Air Force will continue to strive for estab- 
lishment of an efficient Regular Air Force, 
augmented by a well-trained Air National 
Guard and a strong Air Reserve. 

However, if this goal is to be attained, 
the general public must arouse from its 
traditional apathy towards National 
Security. It will be our policy honestly to 
inform the nation of the dangerously 
weakened state of our National Defense, 
particularly our wholly inadequate Air 
Defense. 

Almost unanimously, the public seems 
to entertain the opinion that the United 
States maintains the largest Air Force in 
the world. This is far from the truth. The 
fact is, the one-hundred-odd Boeing B-29 
Superfort “raid” on New York last 16 May, 
approximated our entire operational Heavy 
Bomber Force in the United States. 

The general public apparently is lulled 
into a false sense of security because of 
the reserves of trained airmen, crews, and 
aircraft accumulated during the last war. 
They do not realize that thousands of these 
airmen who paraded in long majestic 
bomber and fighter formations over Eu- 


rope and the Japanese I:lands are lost 
each year through attrition due to age, 
death and disability. As for the aircraft, 
they have been scrapped or are fast be- 
coming obsolete. 


During the rapid demobilization follow- 
ing the war, our wartime Air Forces, some 
two-and-a-half million men, 2380 groups 
and 80,000 combat aircraft, was reduced 
to comparatively nothing. At the same 
time we were busily terminating war con- 
tracts exceeding twelve billion dollars, 
closing some 1,600 bases, disposing of 
more than twenty-five billion dollars worth 
of surplus property, including over 100,000 
aircraft. 


Concurrently with this vast AAF wreck- 
ing job, we were discharging, in accord- 
ance with War Department policy, the men 
who were with the Air Forces the longest. 
Therefore, we lost our most experienced 
personnel, both military and civilian. As a 
result, following demobilization, we had 
not a single squadron at wartime efficiency 
standards. 


However, during the past two years, 
while withdrawing our major combat 
forces from overseas, screening our per- 
sonnel, reducing our units and redeploying 
our forces in accordance with strategic re- 
quirements, we have, at the same time, 
been struggling to rebuild our depleted 
forces back into a well trained organiza- 
tion capable of fulfilling our role in the 
safeguarding of American National Se- 
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curity and supporting the United Nations 
Organization. 

On 6 July, the Air Forces had thirty- 
six groups operational. A few more have 
since been added. By the year’s end we 
hope to complete the manning and equip- 
ping of about fourteen additional groups. 
Thus by 1 January 1948, we should have 
approximately fifty-five groups operation- 
al. This is far below what is regarded as 
necessary for National Security, but it is 
the maximum amount we will be able to 
maintain under present appropriations. 

Today we have 310,000 military person- 
nel—45,000 officers and 265,000 enlisted 
men. About eighty per cent of our men 
require additional technical training. At 
the present we are maintaining about 40,- 
000 students in our technical schools. It 
will be several years, however, before all 
of our personnel can be thoroughly techni- 
cally qualified. In the meantime we are 
supplementing our technical school in- 
struction by on-the-job training. 

We have established a peacetime organ- 
ization of eight major commands, includ- 
ing the Strategic, Tactical, Air Training, 
Air Matériel, Air Transport and Air Prov- 
ing Ground Commands, the Air University 
and our own Air Defense Command. 


The ADC has the important assignment 
of Air Defense of the Continental United 
States, the training of the Air Reserves 
and the supervision of Air National Guard 
training along with that of the Air Re- 
serve Officers Training Corps, the Civil 
Air Patrol and the Air Scouts. 


Then too, we cooperate closely with ci- 
vilian organizations devoted to the develop- 
ment of Air Power, such as the Air Force 
Association, the Air Reserve Association, 
the National Aeronautical Association, the 
American Legion, Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation, Veterans of Foreign Wars, and 
similar groups. 


The Air Defense Command is composed 


of six Air Forces, the First, Second, 
Fourth, Tenth, Eleventh and Fourteenth, 


which occupy the same geographical areas 
as the six Army Areas. 

Our military leaders have estimated 
that an Air Force, strong enough to insure 
the country’s national security, calls for 
a Regular Air Force of some 400,000 men 
and 10,000 combat and training aircraft, 
backed by a highly trained Air National 
Guard and a large Air Reserve. As things 
stand today, we cannot hope to reach that 
goal. 

Lack of public interest and support has 
resulted in drastic revisions in the pro- 
posed Air National Guard and Air Reserve 
Programs. 

Original plans called for approximately 
twenty-five National Guard Groups, with 
a total of 515 Air Guard Units divided 
into twelve wings. However, this organi- 
zation may well be reduced by thirty to 
forty per cent. Therefore, only a fraction 
of the original ANG planned strength has 
been fully organized to date. 


Even in New York State, where the Air 
National Guard is responsible for a major 
proportion of the New York area air de- 
fense, only one flying unit has been Feder- 
ally recognized. This is the 102d Light 
Bombardment Squadron with eight Doug- 
las A-26 Invader bombers temporarily 
based at Mitchel Field, L.I. 


One bright feature of the Air National 
Guard program that we are happy to re- 
port is that we have earmarked a Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corporation order of eighty- 
six P-80B “Shooting Star” jet fighters for 
delivery to Air National Guard units some- 
time next spring. (The Lockheed P-80R 
Shooting Star is the airplane that for a 
time held the world’s speed record of 623 
miles an hour until the Navy raised the 
mark to 650.6 miles an hour in a jet-pro- 
pelled Douglas D-558 “Skystreak.” The 
new P-80B is an improved version of the 
earlier Shooting Star, boasting greater 
resistance to-battle damage because of 
structural improvements including a thick- 
ened skin and strengthened bulkheads.) 
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The Air Reserve active duty training 
program had to take a severe cut. This 
permitted only 15,000 Air Reservists to 
participate in summer training this year 
instead of the 170,000 originally contem- 
plated. Our Air Reserve part-time train- 
ing program has suffered too. Only 9,786 
of the 28,630 Air Reserve flying officers 
who enrolled for part-time training are re- 
ceiving instruction. Present funds are 
limiting teaching staffs, maintenance 
crews and training facilities. 

To conserve funds, we have had to dis- 
continue using combat type fighter air- 
craft, such as the North American P-51 
Mustang, in the Air Reserve training pro- 
gram. Cheaper-to-operate trainers, such 
as the North American AT-6 Texan, and 
Beechcraft AT-7 and AT-11 trainers are 
used instead. 


We were also forced to revamp the Air 
Reserve summer training program. In- 
stead of calling the Air Reservists up by 
units, as had been planned, Air Reservists 
had to be ordered individually to their 
nearest summer encampment bases where 
they could perform their particular mili- 
tary occupational specialties. 


Our Air Reserve Officers Training Corps 
program presents a somewhat brighter 
picture. Of thirty-seven educational insti- 
tutions recently invited to participate in the 
Air ROTC program, eighteen have defi- 
nitely accepted. These will boost to almost 
a hundred the number of schools training 
college men toward Air Reserve commis- 
sions, since seventy-eight offered this 
training during the 1946-1947 year. 


The Civil Air Patrol, a volunteer organi- 
zation of America’s private pilots which 
during World War II assisted the Armed 
Forces in anti-submarine patroi and other 
duties, in the future will function under 
the Air Defense Command. It is an offi- 
cial auxiliary of the Air Force. 

At present the Civil Air Patrol is or- 
ganized into forty-nine wings, one for each 
state and the Territory of Hawaii. The 
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Air Defense Command plans to have’ the, 
CAP cooperate in its future activities. The 
change is in line with the new program to 
centralize control of civilian component 
forces and cooperative groups under the 
Air Defense Command. 


The Civil Air Patrol is doing a great 
job. The State of Illinois, for instance, 
has organized “disaster” units to render 
emergency aid throughout its state area. 
The Illinois CAP Wing has formed a 
statewide radio network comprising two 
strategically located stations for use in 
disaster mission radio transmissions as 
well as for training purposes, The Wing 
also plans to have aircraft and personnel 
available throughout the state ready to 
assist in emergency relief should the need 
arise. 


Recognizing the value of providing the 
men of tomorrow with a basic knowledge 
of aviation so that they will be better 
equipped to form intelligent opinions in 
the future Air Age, Air Defense Command 
Headquarters maintains constant liaison 
with National Headquarters of the Boy 
Scouts of America. Liaison is maintained 
through assignment of one well qualified 
officer to each of the twelve Scout Regional 
offices. The Air Defense Command is cur- 
rently arranging with the Air Scouts Na- 
tional Executive Staff for approximately 
twenty-five Air Scout summer encamp- 
ments throughout the nation. The present 
Air Scout enrollment exceeds 8,000, with 
ages of the Scouts ranging from fifteen to 
twenty-one. 

Of all the Air Defense program, any cut 
in the Research and Development may in 
time prove to have the most dire effects. 
Today, at a time when other nations are 
spending money and time to keep their 
fighting equipment technically abreast of 
new strategic concepts, it is imperative 
that’ the U.S. continue the work of its re- 
search laboratories. 

The answer to our need for a strategic 
heavy bomber, with sufficient range and 
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tonnage capacity for tomorrow’s war, we 
feel, is a new six-engined airplane now 
being given development priority at Wright 
Field. However, it will be another six or 
seven years before this airplane is ready 
to go into production. 

Today, Wright Field technicians and en- 
gineers are laboring tirelessly to overcome 
Britain’s lead in jet plane research. 
Wright Field is confident that the United 
States can design and produce more and 
better airplanes than any other country— 
if they have enough money for research. 

After Pearl Harbor we were faced with 
the decision of whether it would be possible 
for the United States to achieve victory 
with the weapons we had on hand, or 
whether an extensive research program 
would have to be initiated to develop com- 
pletely new weapons. 

It was decided to use and develop the 
weapons we had. The decision was nec- 
essarily a gamble—for if the war had been 
prolonged it was quite possible that Ger- 
man revolutionary’ weapons then being de- 
veloped might have lost us the war. 

For example, the Germans had designed 
an antiaircraft rocket. Had they been able 
to perfect a homing device or proximity 
fuse for this missile they might well have 
forced our strategic bombers away from 
heavily defended industrial areas. 

Defense of the United States will have 
to depend upon weapons and tactics de- 
veloped today, in peacetime. Therefore 
the possible future disastrous effects of 
short-range economy in Research and De- 
velopment are all too clear. 

Along with an adequate program of Re- 
search and Development, the U.S. must 
maintain a healthy Aviation Industry, 
capable of swift expansion in event of 
emergency. The Air Coordinating Commit- 
tee, composed of the Undersecretary of 
State, and the Assistant Secretaries of 
War, Navy and Commerce, and the head 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board, made a 
thorough study last year of the peacetime 
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requirements of the aircraft industry. 
That group determined the minimum level 
of annual production to be 3,000 airplanes. 
Unfortunately, in 1947, our aircraft indus- 
try produced but-1,700 airplanes. 

Should there be another war, we’ll need 
plenty of airplanes of the size and bigger 
than our newest giant cargo carrier, the 
Douglas C-74 Globemaster which can carry 
126 fully-equipped troops for an approxi- 
mated range of 3,500 miles. 

There must be a healthy civil air trans- 
port system to assist further in maintain- 
ing an adequate . aviation industry. 
Throughout the last war, our Air Trans- 
port Command pioneered a network of air 
routes and landing fields around the globe. 
In the final months of the war, We were 
operating 146,000 route miles outside of 
the country and 35,000 miles within the 
continental limits. In the Burma Cam- 
paign alone, 678,000 tons of freight were 
transported by air into Burma. 

We advocate Universal Military Train- 
ing as a necessity if the Air Forces are to 
be guaranteed a sufficient number of basi- 
cally trained airmen, and if the Air Na- 
tional Guard and Air Reserve is to be 
maintained at strength. Volunteer enlist- 
ments are as yet insufficient to meet re- 
quirements. 


Plans for industrial mobilization, too, 
are of prime importance. The Air Matériel 
Command is presently engaged in a pro- 
gram which will expedite an orderly and 
rapid changeover to expanded military 
production in the event of a national emer- 
gency. We, of the Air Defense Command, 
are working on another program involving 
industry. In order best to utilize, during 
peacetime, the training facilities and tech- 
nical knowhow of industry, we are endeav- 
oring to establish service type units of the 
Air Reserve in various plants and fac- 
tories having problems similar to those 
units involved. 

The public must realize that, should we 
allow our national defenses to become im- 
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potent as we did following World War I, 
and are now doing after World War II, 
we may court national suicide. 

It took us considerable time to get roll- 
ing in the last war, three years in fact, 
before we could conduct large scale day- 
light precision bombing raids into Ger- 
many proper. We are told it would take 
us almost as long again. But, will we have 
time to get rolling—time to convert from 
peace to war production should there be a 
next war? The answer is we probably 
won’t. The whole world witnessed how we 
became the “Arsenal of Democracy” last 
time. Next time, we’ll get it first—before 
we have time to get ready. 

Our strategic bombing of German and 
Japanese industry may well have set the 
pattern that a future enemy might choose 
to follow in an attack on us. In the fore- 
seeable future, the heavy bomber will be 
used, as in the last war, to reduce the 
enemy’s potential as quickly as possible. 

Today our heavy industries, the great 
majority of which are concentrated north 
of latitude 30°, are within attack range 
of an enemy equipped with near Arctic 
bases. Our Middle Western industrial 
cities, which contributed most of our 
World War II materials, might well be the 
first targets of a new attack. 

The 30° north latitude line almost forms 
the mean southern boundary of the United 
States, running through extreme northern 
Mexico, the lower tip of Texas, New Or- 
leans and Jacksonville, Florida. Every im- 
portant industrial center in the United 
States is above it. Chicago, Detroit, Pitts- 
burgh and New York are well north of 
the 40° line with Philadelphia astride the 
40th parallel and Washington only sev- 
enty-five miles south of it. 

Across the Atlantic, the 30° north line 
cuts through North Africa and below the 


southern shore of the Mediterranean at 
every point. All of England, France, Ger- 
many, Poland, the Scandinavian countries, 
Italy and the Balkans are far north of it. 
In Asia, the 30th parallel passes through 
.Arabia, Iran, India, Tibet, and China. All 
of Russia and Japan are above the line. 

A range of only 5,000 miles is sufficient 
for an aircraft to take off from a base be- 
low the Arctic Circle, fly across the polar 
region on a one-way trip, and reach every 
great industrial-political-military center 
on the other side of the world. 

According to a polar projection map, 
Moscow is north of New York City, Vladi- 
vostock is north of San Francisco. The 
Russian capital is 4,300 air-line miles from 
the nearest U.S. Army Air Base. Berlin 
is only 3,600. The industrial countries 
of Europe and Asia, that have been the 
aggressors in the world’s wars, lie north 
of the United States and Canada, beyond 
the Arctic regions and the North Pole. 

Should attack come from any of these 
countries again, it would very likely be 
borne by modern long-range aircraft or 
modern long-range aerial missiles across 
the Polar wastes. 

The recent solo flight of William P. 
Odom, who piloted a converted Douglas 
A-26 Invader medium bomber 19,645 miles 
around the globe in a trifle more than 
seventy-three hours, should awaken the 
American people to the nearness in air 
miles our country is to other continents. 

It has been estimated by the Air Coordi- 
nating Committee that there should be 
available for the purchase of airplanes 
approximately one billion dollars annually 
for the Air Force alone. This is less than 
one-third of one per cent of the over 330 
billion dollar cost of World War II to the 
United States. 

Was there ever a sounder investment? 








Post-War Organization 


of the 


Marine Corps 


Major General P. A. Del Valle, United States Marine Corps 


From a wartime Corps of nearly half 
a million men (of whom about ninety-five 
per cent served overseas) the Marine 
Corps has contracted to one-fifth that size 
in the interval between VJ-day and the 
present time. It was a trying period: try- 
ing to get demobilized; trying to manage 
our commitments at home and abroad; try- 
ing to rebuild a new Corps from the rem- 
nants of the old; trying to keep up the 
traditional morale and spirit; trying to 
adjust ourselves to a world at peace. The 
planners at headquarters were alerted long 
before VJ-day, and, laboring side by side 
with their navy confreres, laid out the 
ground work and frame on which to build 
the Marine Corps portion of the postwar 
naval establishment. To them we owe 
much of the credit for the relatively 
smooth metamorphosis. 

“The Marine Corps today, as it has for 
nearly two centuries, exists as an integral 
part of the naval establishment. As such 
it is charged with four primary functions: 

First: To provide a balanced Fleet Ma- 
rine Force, including its supporting air 
component, for service with the fleet in the 
seizure or defense of advanced naval bases 
or for the conduct of such limited land op- 
erations as are essential to the prosecution 
of a naval campaign. 

Second: To continue the development of 
those aspects of amphibious operations 
which pertain to the tactics, technique, 
and equipment employed by the landing 
forces. 


“Under the bludgeonings of chance my 
head is bloody but unbowed.” INVIC- 
TUS.—William Ernest Henley. 


Third: To provide detachments and or- 
ganizations for service on armed vessels 
of the Navy. 

Fourth: To provide security detach- 
ments for protection of naval property at 
naval stations and bases. — 

In accordance with the requirements o 
the mission, the forces available have 
been distributed as follows (see Chart I): 
First, and most important, is the Fleet 
Marine Force which contains 46.5 per cent 
of the total strength of the Corps. In- 
cluded in this figure is Marine Aviation 
which is an adjunct to the Fleet Marine 
Force. Second, come the Marines with the 
Fleet. This is the old traditional billet, 
and the number has to be modified from 
time to time to take into account the re- 
quirements of the combatant ships of the 
Navy in active status. Presently they 
constitute 2.8 per cent of the total strength 
of the Corps. Third are the Security 
Forces which constitute fourteen per cent 
of the total strength. These troops are 
maintained for the purpose indicated in 
the fourth paragraph of the mission: to 
guard naval stations and bases wherever 
they may be situated. Four and five are 
both labeled generally Supporting Forces. 
Number four includes all schools and 
training depots of whatever nature. Num- 
ber five comprises those elements which 
are mostly concerned with supply and re- 
lated duties and constitutes 11.3 per cent 
of the total. 

Authorization having been secured for 
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a Corps of 8,200 officers and warrant offi- 
cers and 100,000 enlisted men, the Marine 
Corps set out to build its commissioned 
strength and ratings and to secure the 
volunteers through enlistment to build 
up to our authorized enlisted strength. 
The Commandant of the Marine Corps set 
a limit of 5,400 officers in 1947 against an 
authorized total of 7,000 regular officers 
in order to build gradually and avoid 
“humps” as much as practicable. Various 
boards were set up to select reserve officers 
for regular commissions, and for the pur- 
pose of selecting from the regular list 
those to be retained and those to be retired. 
The machinery was set in motion for sep- 
aration from the active list of retired and 
reserve officers and, on the other hand, 
to secure suitable material for new officers 
from the naval ROTC units; from the pla- 
toon leader’s program (which was reac- 
tivated) and from the graduating classes 
at Annapolis for which a_ quota was set. 
The schools were revamped to meet our 
new needs. 


The Recruiting Service undertook the 
task assigned and produced for us the new 
material from which the future Corps 
will be forged. We took young men, 17 to 
26, the majority being 17 to 20 years of 
age. We plan to keep on taking them in 
young. The recruit depots at Parris Is- 
land and San Diego turned out, at the 
small end of the funnel, the distillate of 
what the recruiters sent in. They keep 
coming, these young fellows, swaggering 
(if a bit uncertainly at first) with chest 
out, displaying the Globe, Eagle and An- 
chor which they may carry if we should 
have another war. 
~ It has been sometimes mistakenly as- 
sumed that the Marine Corps is a substi- 
tute for the Army. Nothing can be fur- 
ther from the truth. Amphibious warfare 
is the principal function of the Fleet 
Marine Force and is, therefore, the pre- 
dominant concern of the Corps as a whole. 
Almost three-fourths of the operating 
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forces of the Marine Corps go to make up 
the Fleet Marine Force and a proportion- 
ate share of the supporting establishment 
is concerned with its support. | 

It is not necessary to dwell upon the 
specialized, complex, and difficult nature 
of amphibious warfare, because the ex- 
periences of the last war made this a mat- 
ter of common knowledge among people 
of discernment. Long before the import- 





DISTRIBUTION OF THE POST WAR MARINE CORPS 
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ance of amphibious warfare was generally 
recognized, however, the Marine Corps 
had become acutely aware of its vital sig- 
nificance, had to resolve the problems in- 
volved, and to perfect the equipment, 
technique and tactics peculiar to this type 
of warfare. The Pacific war, therefore, 
which proved to be a series of amphibious 
operations from start to finish, found the 
Marine Corps well advanced in this type 
of operation. As indicated in our given 
mission, the future development of am- 
phibious warfare is the task for which 
the Marine Corps is peculiarly suited 
and to which the Marine Corps can give 
the undivided attention it requires. 
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Side by side with the development of 
amphibious warfare goes the ability to 
put it into practice on a short notice 
and with telling effect. Consequently, al- 
most one-half of the numerical strength 
of the Corps resides in the Fleet Marine 
Force, and every effort is exerted to ex- 
pand this fraction. This force stands 
ready for combat on seventy-two hours 
notice. To the Marine Corps, readiness 
does not mean thirty days or sixty days 
or six months. It means now! At one 
time it has been compared to the light ap- 
paratus of a large city fire department, 
which is designed to arrive quickly, put 
out the fire if it is a small one and, if it 
be a large one, hold it in check until the 
heavy apparatus (the Army) arrives for 
the heavier duties of which it is capable. 

Seeking to accomplish our ends by pro- 
viding the means for their accomplish- 
ment, we have placed in effect a reorgani- 
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zation which gives us a greater number 
of combat-ready units, increases the fire 
power of these units, and provides more 


highly mobile striking forces. (See 
Charts II, III and IV.) This new organi- 
zation should be especially fitted for the 
post-war duties of the Marine Corps and 
in addition provides a testing ground for 
new methods and weapons of amphibious 
warfare. The increased flexibility of the 
units will expedite formation of task 
forces and the rapid movement of Marines 
to any part of the world. Overhead has 
been reduced in order to give a greater 
percentage of the available strength to the 
units which perform basic duties. Thus, 
infantry regimental headquarters, artil- 
lery battalion headquarters and other 
“overhead” units have been eliminated. 

The new organization is designed to al- 
low for rapid expansion to war strength, 
lends itself to the dispersal required in 
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this age of atomic warfare, and can more 
easily utilize new weapons now being de- 
veloped. Under the new plan, division 
headquarters will provide command groups 
to facilitate rapid shifting of attack forces. 
Marine divisions will be more mobile and 
hard hitting both in the attack and the 
defense. At the same time, task units 
smaller than a division may be readily 
formed for special missions. The fire 
power of divisions and brigades will be in- 
creased, and their supporting weapons and 
units will be integrated with infantry 
battalions, Artillery batteries will be in- 
creased from four to six guns. Supply 
will be centralized under control of the 
Service Command, units of which will 
train and maneuver in conjunction with 
tactical units. 

The Fléet Marine Force, which during 
the war was concentrated in the Pacific, 
is now divided (as in the Fleet) into At- 
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lantic and Pacific forces. The Fleet Ma- 
rine Force, Atlantic, as a part of the 
Atlantic Fleet, trains with that unit as 
does the Fleet Marine Force, Pacific, with 
the Pacific Fleet. The Atlantic Fleet 
Marine Force, based on the east coast, 
constitutes primarily a peace strength di- 
vision with appropriate supporting arms 
and units including aviation and a service 
command. The Fleet Marine Force, Pa- 
cific, is organized along the same lines, 
but on a somewhat larger scale. It in- 


cludes a peace strength division based on , 


the west coast and a brigade based in the 
Pacific. 
In conclusion, it can be said that the 





post war Marine Corps has been fashioned 
to fit the four principal functions as- 
signed to it and that the major considera- 
tion throughout is, and has been, am- 
phibious warfare. To that end the Am- 
phibious Warfare Schools bend every theo- 
retical effort and expend generously of 
their time in research and study while the 
operating forces are employed as a huge 
experimental laboratory for ascertaining 
the practical value of theoretical research. 
Already integrated with the Navy as a 
part of the naval establishment, the Corps 
stands ready to fulfill its particular func- 
tion as an important part of the team 
which includes all the armed forces. 





A guarantee of American security and world peace calls for a strong 


military setup. To do the best with what we have, the current peacetime 


Navy must be trained and maintained at top fighting efficiency. The reduction 


in the size of our Navy to about one-sixth its size within a period of a year, 


brought on major problems of readjustment. Once our forces are stabilized, 


every individual man and every individual ship and every individual fleet 


must be brought up to perfection in modern warfare. All plans must be made 


not only for the current Navy but for a Navy six times its present size. 


Should our country ever again be forced into another world conflict, minimum 


time for expansion readjustment would be more important than ever before 


in any previous war. 





Vice Admiral A. E. Montgomery 
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Guided Missiles and 






Future Warfare 


Major General J. L. Homer, U.S. Army 
Commanding General, Antiaircraft Artillery and Guided Missiles Center 


I; you are planning the Grand Strategy 
for tomorrow’s war, you must consider 
seriously the impact of guided missiles. 
Potentially, a war can be started by a 
long-range guided missile attack. It is 
now apparent that this weapon may be 
developed to strike any portion of the 
globe from any geographical position. 
It is true that there remain some un- 
solved problems of design and control, 
but these are purely mechanical limita- 
tions that research and development may 
overcome in the future. 


Consideration must be given to both 
offensive and defensive aspects of the 
problem. Offensively, the striking power 
of a well placed guided missile attack may 
seriously destroy a nation’s ‘industrial 
potential, and it is offensively that the 
weapon possesses the great threat today. 
The reason for this is that the offensive 
use of V-2 missiles is far ahead of the de- 
fensive development. Further, the em- 
ployment of guided missiles with atomic 
warheads offers probably the greatest 
single weapon of destruction known to 
mankind. 

None but the stronger nations, rich in 
industrial wealth, and possessing suffi- 
cient foresight to use this wealth and 
knowledge wisely, can expect to compete 
successfully in a grim contest for world 
military leadership. The cost of rocket 
research and development is necessarily 
great. Few countries can afford such an 
outlay over an extended period of years. 


The smaller nations can only hope that 
they do not lie in the path of an aggressor, 
and that they are fortunate enough to be 
aligned with the side that will win, or 
resign themselves to the fate thrust upon 
them because of geographical position. 
But a strong nation, acting too late, will 
be in no more fortunate position than the 
weaker nations. 

What conditions will obtain prior to 
initiating this type of warfare? An ag- 
gressor nation will hesitate to attack un- 
less its leaders are relatively certain that 
the victim’s stockpile of weapons is 
smaller, or that the initial attack will so 
reduce this stockpile that the victim can- 
not strongly counterattack, if he can 
attack at all. The primary objective of the 
initial onslaught will be to destroy the 
will of the victim to resist, either by an- 
nihilating large masses of people, or by 
pulverizing the nation’s industrial poten- 
tial. An argument has been set forth that 
fear of retaliation prevented the use of 
poison gas in World War II. That is 
probably true. The same argument is not 
valid for guided missiles with atomic war- 
heads. The tremendous destructive power 
and long-lasting effects of a well directed 
atomic attack can almost insure that 
counter-measures will be feeble. 

A new weapon generally does one of 
three things: it increases effective range 
over previous weapons; it renders maxi- 
mum destructive effect with increased ac- 
curacy; or it reduces the probability of 
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effective counter-measures. The guided 
missile definitely increases effective range. 
When the Allies marched into Germany 
they found on the drawing boards a pro- 
ject for a guided missile with a range of 
3,000 miles. 

An atomic warhead in a guided missile 
unquestionably creates increased destruc- 
tiveness. When we read a statement by 
Albert Einstein that the atomic bomb is 





Firing a V-2. (Signal Corps photo.) 


now capable of 500 times the destructive 
effect of the first atomic bomb dropped, 
the world may well shudder at the destruc- 
tiveness of this weapon. As to increased 
accuracy, the guided missiie has not yet 
achieved this goal. The V-2 had a lateral 
probable error of about 2% miles and a 
range probable error of about 7% miles. 
This problem of accuracy is receiving con- 
siderable research attention. The control 
of the guided missile in flight is another 
major problem which today has not been 
satisfactorily solved, but under the as- 
sault of scientific research a solution 
should be forthcoming. As to decreasing 
the probability of effective counter-meas- 
ures, the only defense to the guided missile 


is a counter-guided missile. The problem 
of detecting a missile such as the V-2 at 
long range and in time for effective defen- 
sive action is a matter of great concern 
and extensive study. Unquestionably, the 
attack will be superior to the defense when 
guided missiles are employed. 


Offensive Considerations 


What weapons used in World War II 
furnish a basis for improved weapons 
which might be used in event of a future 
war? The V-1 type weapon used by the 
Germans was highly effective initially, 
but when antiaircraft defenses were prop- 
erly positioned and massed, better than 
ninety per cent were shot down. It was, 
however, a relatively slow-moving, short 
range weapon which flew a rectilinear 
path that made it easy for the Allied 
antiaircraft defenses to destroy. The 





A V-1 starts its flight. 


future V-1 type weapon will probably be 
powered by a ramjet motor and will fly 
better than a thousand miles an hour; will 
have a range of perhaps 1,500 miles and 
may carry an atomic warhead. This future 
V-1, flying very close to the ground on a 
maneuvering course, will be extremely dif- 
ficult to detect and engage with present 
equipment. One deficiency of the V-1 type 
weapon has been its low degree of ac- 
curacy. This problem is presently receiv- 
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Cutaway view of a present day proximity fuse. (Signal Corps photo.) 


ing considerable research attention. Other 
potential means of destruction carried by 
this weapon could be radioactive waste, 
worrisome by-product in the manufacture 
of fissionable material. At the present 


time, this material is usually stored under- 
ground in tanks because of the extreme 





difficulty of safe disposal. It is conceivable 
that it can be loaded in any type of guided 
missile. 

In the latter stages of World War II, 
the Germans employed the V-2 rocket. 
This fourteen ton giant had a speed of 
about 3,500 miles per hour, and a range 
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of 200 miles, carrying a one-ton warhead. 
The Germans were reported to have fired 
a total of 3,600 of these missiles against 
both London and Antwerp. The Allies 
were never able even to fire against this 
type of weapon. Its tremendous speed and 
high angle of fall made it immune to 
existing defenses. The future V-2 type 
of missile may be unlimited in range; 
that is, it can be expected to reach any 
point on the surface of the globe. It will 
probably be a two- or three-step rocket. 
It would probably fly under control and 
have a combination of one or more homing 
devices plus a proximity fuse. The pres- 
ent day tactical weaknesses in the V-2 





An improved V-1 type. (U.S. Navy photo.) 


are the lack of a guiding system and the 
need for longer-range homing devices in 
order to bring us within the limits of re- 
quired accuracy. The long-range rockets, 
that is, those traveling more than 200 
miles, will probably be of the wing-type 
and will glide in the atmosphere for long 
distances at a speed of perhaps 1,500 
miles an hour. The V-2 type weapon can 
be launched from a very simple ground 
platform. Liquid fuel rockets can be de- 
veloped to be launched from ships at sea 
from a gyro-stabilized platform; and rel- 
atively long-range solid fuel rockets can 
be launched from submarines. Imagine 
the possibilities of bringing a fleet of sub- 
marines close to enemy shores at night and 
releasing a rocket attack employing atomic 
warheads! This weapon, in addition to 
carrying ordinary explosives or an atomic 
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bomb, could also carry radioactive waste. 
There is no defense against this type of at- 
tack today. 


A pilotless aircraft is another form of 
guided missile. It could be launched from 
a ship, from a mother plane, from a 
ground installation, and even from a sub- 
marine. It can be completely controlled in 
flight, although its expected slow speed 
makes it vulnerable to the conventional 
type of antiaircraft defenses. With mother 
planes flying high above the target, the 
accuracy of the pilotless aircraft can be 
closely controlled. It is capable of carry- 
ing any of the previously mentioned lethal 
devices. It is doubtful that it would be 
armed with an atomic bomb because of 
its susceptibility to destruction by anti- 
aircraft. One scientist has promoted the 
idea that a pilotless aircraft containing 
a light radioactive pile could, by merely 
flying over areas, or close to formations of 
enemy planes, or over ships, create suffi- 
cient radioactivity to affect seriously the 
area, planes or ships. Of course, this type 
of pilotless aircraft could not be retrieved. 


The delivery of the latest type of con- 
ventional bomber, the B-36, to the armed 
forces was coupled with an announcement 
that this plane could deliver an effective 
bomb load to any point on the globe, and 
return. If it were to drop conventional 
gravity bombs, it would have to come 
within the range of fire of conventional 
but improved AA artillery. Towards the 
close of World War II, a series of accurate 
glide bombs was developed. One type, 
equipped with a radio command set, could 
be controlled by a mother plane for both 
azimuth and range, and in addition, had 
a type of homing device. A second type 
was equipped with a radar set which could 
be directed toward any target selected by 
the radar of the mother plane, A third 
type of bomb was equipped with a tele- 
vision screen which would televise to the 
control operation a picture of the controls 
in the missile or of the target area below. 
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Any of the above bombs could be jet-pow- 
ered, making it possible for them to be 
launched well outside of any defended 
area, perhaps as far as one hundred miles. 
These bombs could, of course, carry any 
of the previously mentioned lethal devices. 


To summarize, we may expect to see 
used offensively: 

1. A supersonic, long range, low flying 
V-1 type of guided missile. 

2. A supersonic, extremely long range, 
guided missile, flying above the atmos- 
phere and coming in at high angles of 
fall and under complete control. 


3. Medium range, medium altitude, low 
speed, pilotless aircraft controlled by a 
mother plane. 

4. The conventional long range bomber 
equipped with controllable bombs capable 
of being released at great distance from 
the defended area. 


No one can question the contribution of 
the artillery to victory in World War II. 
It is not expected that the present mobile 
artillery can be materially improved so 
as to give great increases in range and 
muzzle velocity without tremendous in- 
creases in weight and consequent loss of 
mobility. However, it should be-borne in 
mind that accuracy limits of rockets and 
guided missiles do not yet approach ac- 
curacy requirements of good artillery. The 
guided missile or rocket, by its lightness, 
fire power, mobility and unlimited range 
will extend the range of conventional ar- 
tillery to cover the entire battle area. 
Some military experts believe that rocket 
artillery and guided missiles may even- 
tually replace the conventional guns, 


Defensive Considerations 


This country is a democracy and, as_ 


such, can never be an initial aggressor. 
When we are attacked, we can only hope 
that our people will be prepared to take 
prompt and speedy measures for reprisal. 
In the past, this country has been very 
fortunate. We have been able to mobilize 


in time to meet any threat. However, in 
both World War I and World War II, the 
gift of time was presented to us by our 
Allies. In World War II, it was about 
fourteen months before our initial offen- 
sive could be started in the Pacific, and 
about a year before we could take any 
action in, the European Theater. If and 
when this country is directly attacked by 
a nation employing guided missiles with 
atomic warheads, and other weapons 
similar to those discussed, we will not 
have time to mobilize. Many military ex- 
perts feel that the power and destructive- 
ness of the initial offensive will determine 
the outcome of the next war—whicn 
places this country in a very unenviable 
position. The vital necessity for inten- 
sive research and development so as to 
keep well ahead of any other nation; ade- 
quate provisions for a highly trained, ex- 
tremely mobile and air-transportable pro- 
fessional army, capable of swift retaliation, 
and a trained disciplined reserve is clearly 
indicated. 


What weapons exist today that can stop 
a supersonic V-1 type of weapon? At the 
present—none. Indications are that in the 
future this will be the most difficult type 
ot attack to stop. Guided counter-missiles, 
improved detecting devices, antiaircraft 
guns possessing much greater muzzle ve- 
locities and capable of tracking at many 
times their present rate, and improved 
electronic directors may furnish the solu- 
tion. 


At the present time we have no defense 
against the V-2 type of weapon. The only 
projected defense appears to be a guided 
counter-missile capable of out-maneuver- 
ing and out-speeding any incoming guided 
missile. The problem of controlling and 
accurately guiding such a missile is en- 
gaging the attention of many of the re- 
search laboratories of this country. The 
solution to the problem needs no new dis- 
coveries, but merely the perfection of 
known techniques, Until that perfection 
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has been obtained, the offensive continues 
to have a tremendous advantage over 
the present-day defensive. At White 
Sands, the Ordnance Proving Ground, we 
have been firing German stocks of V-2s 
with some minor modifications of our own. 
Undoubtedly, before the year is over, 
we can expect to see some American-made 
weapons of similar design incorporating 


Wasserfall in flight. 


many refinements, and possibly a more 
nearly perfect guiding system. 

The most highly developed German 
weapon designed to overcome Allied air 
superiority was the Wasserfall rocket. 
This was a four-ton winged projectile 
utilizing radio command for control and a 
homing device. Although many experimen- 


tal Wasserfalls were fired, its development 
came too late to be used in the past war. 
Many experts expressed a belief that had 
the Germans been given a little more time, 
perhaps a year, they would have been suc- 
cessful in destroying Allied air superiority 
by the employment of this guided missile. 
A United States technical mission study- 
ing the problem in Europe stated, in effect, 
that such a weapon might conceivably 


Wasserfall on launching platform. 

















have driven the Allies out of the sky over 
Germany. 

If this is true, then the conventional 
aircraft as a weapon of attack is doomed. 
If the conventional plane is used, it is 
expected that it will act in the capacity 
of a mother plane launching and control- 
ling a guided missile from high altitude 
at a great distance from the target area. 
This would outmode the conventional AA 
artillery defense against this type of 
attack. Conventional AA artillery would 
still continue its present role against all 





Streamlined version of the Glide Bomb. 
(AAF photo.) 


subsonic targets; including glide bombs, 
medium altitude bombers, pilotless air- 
craft and strafing fighters. Although 
these targets can be engaged, the problem 
ot early detection would require improved 
radar techniques and weapons to handle 
greater target speeds. The solution of this 
problem can readily be foreseen. How- 
ever, to detect supersonic missiles in suf- 
ficient time to employ indicated counter- 
measures remains an important problem 
for future study and development. Search 
or target acquisition radars, and fire con- 
trol radars, will have to be employed on 
a tremendous scale to prevent too great 
a concentration of fire on a single target, 
and to prevent oversaturation of the de- 
fenses by multiple raids. 

After the start of any future war it 
will not be possible to build the weapons 
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needed to fight back, as the war is ex- 
pected to be brief and devastating, The 
following minimum preparations must be 
made in advance: 

a. New and improved antiaircraft and 
guided anti-missile weapons must be de- 
veloped to combat the V-1 and V-2 types 
of attack. 


b. Plans for defense against actual in- 
vasion must be provided. 


c. Plans for the dispersing of the pop- 
ulation must be considered. 


d, Vital industries must either be scat- 
tered or placed in secure underground 
installations. 


e. Critical military supplies such as 
stocks of guided missiles, fissionable ma- 





Glide Bomb slung on a B-25. (AAF photo.) 


terials, and atomic bomb stock piles should 
not be kept in any single area. 

f. Research will have to continue to 
devise means of protection against radio- 
activity. 

g. Continued study and research will be 
required to devise-means of combating 
chemical and bacteriological attacks. 

In World Wars I and II we had the bene- 
fit of time for preparation. There is a 
way of obtaining this element of time to 
prepare for a possible future war, and 
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that is by organization and maintenance 
of a highly skilled intelligence network 
throughout the world, Such an organiza- 
tion has generally been frowned upon in 
this country, thus making it difficult to 
obtain funds to support such an organiza- 
tion. However, it is known that only by 
determining what is going on in other 
countries can we have advance informa- 
tion as to probable intentions of a poten- 
tial enemy. 

The adequate defense of our national 
territory presents many problems. The 
perimenter of this country is so great 
that it would not be economically or mili- 
tarily feasible to have detecting units so 
accurately covering the entire country as 
to detect any guided missile approach in 
time to employ counter-measures. The 
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problem of centralized control so as to 
designate specific targets to firing units 
in multiple attacks, would be gigantic. 
All that we can hope to do is to construct 
elaborate installations about our most 
vital areas for detection and defense. 
Even this would be perhaps an item of 
prohibitive cost. What, then, is the solu- 
tion to the military defense of this 
country? 

If an organization like the United Na- 
tions, or a World Government, can dem- 
onstrate the ability to handle any situa- 
tion, then the world can consider disarma- 
ment on a broader scale. This ability has 
not yet been demonstrated. Therefore, the 
military policy forced upon us is to remain 
militarily powerful and ahead of the rest 
of the world in research and development. 





This discovery of American scientists can be man’s greatest benefit. 
And it can destroy him. It is against the latter terrible possibility that 


this nation must prepare or perish. Atomic power will affect the peaceful 


life of every individual on earth. And it will at the same time effect every 


instrument and technique of destruction. But the atomic bomb is not alone 


among the scientific advances that makes the possibilities of the future so 


terrifying. The development of aircraft and rockets and electronics has be- 


come equally incredible. 


General of the Army George C. Marshall 














The 4.2-inch Mortar 






Went to War 


Colonel M. E. Barker, Chemical Corps 
Former Chemical Officer, Fifth Army 


"Ta 4,2-inch mortar was a new weap- 
on when we invaded Italy in September 
1943. It was untried in battle. Infantry 
commanders did not know its capabilities, 
and chemical troops had not proved them- 
selves in combat, Under similar conditions 
any organization manning a new weapon 
has to do a selling job. It has to prove 
that its weapon is good and that its men 
can fight. Consequently it gets all of the 
dirty jobs and is put into all of the hot 
spots where any help at all is quite wel- 
come. 
flock of Presidential Citations and become 
known as “Elite” troops. 


Learning Some Combat Lessons 

During these early months there were no 
tried and tested techniques; no approved 
tactics; and we had to learn as we fired, 
but under such conditions some of our boys 
learned rapidly. 

For the original assault on Italy, the 
Rangers and Commandos were given a sec- 
ondary mission of landing at Maiori and 
Vietri. The 2d and 41st Commandos were 
supported by Company “D,” 83d Chemical 
Mortar Battalion. This group landed at 
Vietri to protect the left flank of the Brit- 
ish X Corps. They held a small beach- 
head at Vietri for fourteen days during 
which Company “D” won a Presidential 
Citation. 

Company “C” of the 88d Chemical Mor- 
tar Battalion supported the Rangers in 
their Maiori landing. No artillery of any 


It takes a lot of effort to win a ° 


kind had been provided except that the 
Rangers had “procured” one self-propelled 
105-mm howitzer and added it unofficially 
to their T/O&E. The Maiori landing was 
quite successful, and by the use of cap- 
tured vehicles, Company “C” managed to 
get three platoons with twelve mortars up 
to the very front line. Chiunzi Pass was 
an extremely hot place then, and within 
two days these mortarmen had learned 
to dig their mortars into pits, place their 
ammunition in adjacent pits, and camou- 
flage the whole so that the best German 
observers from the air or from the adja- 
cent mountains could not pick up their 
positions. At night they had to defend 
their mortar area against German patrols 
which attempted to raid their position. 
One German captain and three sergeants 
were killed and several others captured 
directly in the mortar position. 


An inspection of the position late one 
afternoon failed to reveal any indication 
of the presence of twelve mortars, 180 
men, and 5,000 rounds of ammunition, all 
of which were properly underground, be- 
cause the area had just been shelled ex- 
tensively and no one knew when the next 
round would fall. After all, these mor- 
tarmen had learned the principal stock 
in trade of heavy mortars within forty- 
eight hours of entering this combat which 
is that: “Mortars must be dug in so that 
the weapon, its personnel, and its ammuni- 
tion can be hidden almost completely from 
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view, and so well protected that little 
damage can be done to an emplacement by 
artillery bombardment or air strafing.” 

During the battle of Salerno, the 45th 
Division was assigned the task of stop- 
ping the German attack, and to do this it 
was given one regiment of infantry from 


panies each, and these half-battalions were 
massed in areas where they were mutually 
supporting but could cover the two main 
corridors open to the Germans in attack- 
ing the 45th Division position. Thus we 
learned not only the technique of install- 
ing mortars so that their personnel could 


A 42-inch chemical mortar in a typical “side-hill” emplacement as used in Italy. 
(Chemical Corps School photo.) 


the 36th Division, and the 2d and 84th 
Chemical Mortar Battalions along with 
other army units. One of the mortar bat- 
talions was broken up into companies and 
one company of twelve mortars was at- 
tached to each of the four infantry regi- 
ments. The other battalion was organized 
as two half-battalion groups of two com- 


live under fire in the front lines and shoot 
deep into the enemy territory, but also 
how to use this new weapon tactically. 
After Naples fell and the Fifth Army 
advanced to the Volturno, it became neces- 
sary to screen a 1,200 yard front on the 
right bank of the Volturno in order to 
cover the movement of artillery and tanks 
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along a section of road on the left bank 
that was exposed to good German observa- 
tion and artillery fire. Company “D” of 
the 84th Chemical Mortar Battalion was 
assigned the task, and when the men got 
to the ground on 11 October 19438, they 
found that they could not accomplish their 
mission without going well beyond the in- 
fantry front lines. This they did, in 
spite of intense machine-gun and small 
arms fire and considerable shelling from 
hidden 88s. They got into position and 
set up a smoke screen to prevent observa- 
tion on the road for a period of twelve 
hours. In the same operation, VI Corps 
needed a smoke screen on a 3,000 yard 
front to cover the construction of a ponton 
bridge near Cesarano. Company “C” of 
the 84th drew this job and maintained the 
screen for twenty-three hours. These 
twelve mortars fired approximately two 
rounds per minute for two days of opera- 
tion, and during the night the company 
set up and maintained a screen by the use 
of smoke pots and smoke floats, thus en- 
abling VI Corps engineers to complete the 
construction of the bridge and permit the 
infantry tanks, artillery, and supply trains 
to cross to the aid of the fout soldiers who 
had passed over without the benefit of 
ponton bridges. So we learned more about 
the capabilities of this weapon and the 
value of smoke in.river crossings. 

Late in November, the 3d Chemical Mor- 
tar Battalion, moving overland from Sicily 
through South Italy, joined Fifth Army 
and was placed in support of the 34th Di- 
vision, after a week of intensive train- 
ing and indoctrination at a camp near 
Avellino. Within a couple of weeks after 
they started to support the 34th Division, 
it became necessary for Fifth Army to 
provide heavy mortar support for the 
French Expeditionary Corps which was 
then taking up its position to the right of 
V1 Corps. We canvassed the situation and 
discussed it with the commanding officers 
of the 2d, the 3d, the 83d, and the 84th, 


and decided that the 3d was the logical 
unit to place in support of the French, 
after which we transferred all of the 
French speaking officers in the other bat- 
talions to the 3d, along with enough 
French speaking noncoms so that the lan- 
guage difficulty was not too severe. And 
the 3d, which had been battle tested in 
Italy, went into action with the untried 
French Expeditionary Corps. Thus, we 
learned to cooperate with our Allies. 

By this time all of the infantry com- 
manders of Fifth Army knew from first 
hand experience that heavy mortars could 
deliver effective fire support, and each 
division clamored for more than its share 
of the heavy mortar units. As a result, 
the mortars along with tank destroyers, 
were assigned to certain areas and re- 
mained to support successive divisions— 
American, British, and French as they 
were assigned to the area. The 84th Bat- 
talion, for instance, stayed under fire for 
184 days before it was relieved to refit 
and train for the Anzio operation. 

The long tours at the front were hard 
on the personnel from many angles, but 
the problem of fitting replacements for 
front line duty looked insuperable until 
we hit on the idea of setting up a fair 
sized battalion rear command post where 
our men could go for a couple of days rest 
or treatment when they were almost 
broken or almost sick. Here we sent our 
replacements for a few days training un- 
der the men back from the front for rest. 
In this way we learned to make the most of 
our men. 


Improvisations 


Sometimes commanders made strange 
and emphatic requests and issued orders 
which demanded that the mortar units per- 
form almost impossible missions. For in- 
stance, at Maiori a German 88 took up a 
position in the open field outside Nocerna 
and in plain sight at a range of 5,000 


yards. From this position every vehicle 
that showed on the skyline on Chiunzi Pass 
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was likely to get hit, and this 88 made it- 
self obnoxious in many other ways. Fin- 
ally Company “C” was ordered: “Destroy 
that 88.” 

That was easier said than done, because 
the range from the front line to the 88 


was some 1,800 yards greater than maxi-, 


mortars to the top of this hill and dug 
them in under defilade so they could not 
be reached by the German 88. They built 
especially strong supports under the mor- 
tar base-plates; made everything as secure 
as possible; held the mortar down by a 
large number of sand bags; then attached 


A 4.2-inch chemical mortar emplaced in a pit similar to type used at Battle of Maiori, 
Italy. (Chemical Corps School photo.) 


mum mortar range. The Company trans- 
ported two mortars to the top of a high 
hill in the front lines and pressed 100 de- 
mobilized Italian soldiers into totting am- 
munition from the nearest place to which 
it could be delivered by jeep to the top of 
the hill, a six hour task for each trip. The 
men worked heroically to get the two 


all the powder possible onto the shell and 
fired a round, but it was still 1,000 yards 
short. So the crew tied on a few extra pro- 
pellant rings and fired again, but it was 
still short. Next time they threw a half 
dozen powder rings into the bottom of the 
mortar, put on the supercharge, and fired, 
getting the round relatively close to the 

















88, whereupon they went into fire for effect 
with the “souped-up” mortar. The mortar 
lasted for eighteen rounds, at the end of 
which time it fell to pieces, but it had 
knocked out the 88. 


Another time, the Assistant Division 
Commander of the 36th, demanded a mor- 
tar mounted on a tank with fifty rounds 
of ammunition to carry out a special mis- 
sion at San Pietro in front of Cassino, He 
said everything else had been tried, but 
could not reach some German mortar posi- 
tions which were in defilade, and that 
the 36th could not advance until the Ger- 
man mortars were knocked out. He de- 
manded that this weapon be prepared to 
fire the mission within twenty-four hours. 
The orders to the Fifth Army staff were, 
“Give the combat commanders what they 
think they need to do their job.” A lieu- 
tenant of the 2d Chemical Mortar Bat- 
talion and three noncoms from his com- 
pany happened to report to Fifth Army 
Headquarters on this day en route to a 
rest camp. These four men were used as 
a gun crew, and the 11th Chemical Main- 
tenance Company, together with the 91st 
Heavy Ordnance Maintenance Company 
(Tank) stripped a 105-mm from its mount 
and installed a 4.2-inch with boxes carry- 
ing fifty rounds of high explosive shell, on 
an M7 tank chassis. We gave the tank a 
rapid field test; then the mortar crew 
fired a half dozen rounds for practice and 
rolled forward to the 36th Division sector 
to report to the Assistant Division Com- 
mander who assigned them their mission. 
The tank made a lot of noise getting into 
the forward position and German artillery 
fire was brought down on it for a couple of 
hours, but the men figured this would hap- 
pen, so they had prepared a hole in the side 
of the hill before they moved the weapon 
forward, and they stayed in their defilade 
with comparative safety while the shells 
screamed over their heads into the rear. 
The next morning at the appointed hour 
they silenced the German mortars and the 
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36th Division completed its mission suc- 
cessfully. This was the only actual fire 
mission ever called for by the weapon, 
but the 2d Battalion kept it as a mascot 
for several months until they had to leave 
it behind when the Fifth Army broke out 
of the beachhead in May 1944. Thus we 
were learning to meet special situations as 
they arose, but all of us who were con- 
cerned with the tactics and technique of 
a mortar in the field were pleading for 
“more range.” ® 

In the meantime, in the South Pacific 
the officers and men of the 82d Chemical 
Mortar Battalion were getting an indoc- 
trination in fighting Japs in the dense 
jungle country. They were primarily con- 
cerned with a defensive setup and short 
range firing in volume. Each company was 
assigned a large number of prepared de- 
fensive positions from which the mortars 
could be fired. Company “B” of the 82d, 
for instance, prepared twenty-six posi- 
tions covering its section of the perimeter. 
They laid and maintained 154 miles of 
wire, and moved their mortars under 
cover from one position to another so that 
they fired from every position each day, 
expending about 1,000 rounds per day in 
this defensive fire. Three companies which 
actually took part in the operation fired 
41,024 rounds during an eighteen day 
period. All of the companies had addi- 
tional mortars (over the twelve authorized 
per company) in action. These extra mor- 
tars were kept laid on main Jap front line 
positions and were served by cooks, clerks, 
mess sergeants, and others while the reg- 
ular mortar crews moved their weapons, 
as directed by XIV Corps, into positions 
against which attacks might be expected. 
Thus mortarmen learned about deception 
and how to make a few mortars and a few 
men appear to the enemy to be a lot more 
than were actually there. 


Casualties 
As the war rolled along, the 4.2-inch 
mortar battalions, like tank destroyer 
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battalions, were always put in the hottest 
spots and suffered heavy casualties. There 
is the case of the 3d Battalion, when on 
14 January 1944, the French attacked a 
German mountain position. To do this 
with any chance of success it was neces- 
sary to place fire on both the forward 
slopes and the reverse slopes. The 155- 
mms were moved up close to the front 
line to do counterbattery work deep into 
the German area; 105-mms were assigned 
to cover the forward slope; and the 3d 
Battalion was moved directly into the 
front line in two half-battalion groups of 
two companies each in order to cover the 
reverse slopes. By this time our pleas for 
more range had resulted in the supply of 
a new M-6 propellant that gave us 4,400 
yards range, and the entire limited sup- 
ply of this powder in Fifth Army had been 
allocated to the 3d Battalion for this ex- 
tremely important operation. The initial 
attack moved forward as planned, but at 
about 1000, 14 January, the battalion com- 
mander held a conference with his com- 
pany commanders and battalion staff of- 
ficers concerning the next phase. The 
Germans launched a powerful coordinated 
air and artillery attack on the village con- 
taining the mortar battalion command 
post and the battalion commander, all of 
his company commanders, his communica- 
tions officer, his ammunition officer, and 
some twenty of his battalion headquarters 
personnel, including almost all of his com- 
munications men, were killed in the at- 
tack, along with a lot of German prison- 
ers who had surrendered and were passing 
through the village at that time. The 3d 
Battalion, however, had good discipline, 
and all of the positions were filled im- 
mediately and the fire went on effectively. 


In the attack on Anzio we decided to 
send Company “A” and Company “B” of 
the 83d to support the Rangers in the 
initial attack. Since “C” and “D” had 
taken a rather severe beating in the Maiori 
landing, it seemed that turn-about was 


fair play. The best estimates in war, how- 
ever, are frequently wrong, and in this 
case the landing was accomplished with 
practically no casualties. When “C” and 
“D” Companies went in three days later 
their LST was hit and set on fire by a 
one-man submarine torpedo, and mortar 
shells filled with white phosphorus and 
high explosive started to burst from the 
fire. An LCI came along to take off some 
of the men, but before it had proceeded 
more than 100 yards it hit a mine and prac- 
tically all men aboard were killed or in 
jured and flung into the water. Many of 
those aboard the LST had hesitated to 
go aboard the LCI. Some of them stayed 
with the ship and others jumped into the 
water. As a result of this fearful catas- 
trophe, the 83d lost twelve officers and 194 
men killed that day, and approximately 
300 wounded. The problem of bringing up 
replacements (both officers and enlisted 
men) to fill such a large gap was a very 
difficult one, and it was a month before 
these two companies were ready to resume 
active combat on the Anzio beachhead. In 
the meantime, the Rangers, who were ac- 
customed to the support of the four heavy 
mortar companies, had proceeded in their 
usual manner with only two companies 
of mortars in support. They overreached 
themselves and were destroyed, and there- 


‘after the 83d Mortar Battalion, which con- 


sidered itself a part of the Ranger Force 
and trained in Ranger style, had to be re- 
trained in combat to support standard in- 
fantry divisions. : 


Reorganization 


By this time heavy mortars had sold 
themselves in the Pacific, as well as in 
Italy, but trained chemical troops were 
not available in sufficient quantities to 
meet the demand; nor were enough mor- 
tars and ammunition available. Neither 
were the manufacturing facilities adequate 
to meet the demand, but the demand had 
to be met. Manufacture was pushed to 
the limit and quality suffered so that a 
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considerable amount of defective mortar 
parts and ammunition found their way to 
the front. This resulted in quite a number 
of muzzle bursts, although the defective 
rounds never exceeded one in 20,000, even 
in the worst lots of ammunition. 


To meet the need for personnel, tank 
destroyer battalions that were no longer 
needed and antiaircraft battalions which 
could be spared, owing to the lessening 
of air effort of both the Germans and 
the Japs, were converted into mortar bat- 
talions and trained in mortar gunnery 
and technique. Later, eight battalions of 
heavy field artillery were converted into 
mortar battalions to be equipped nd 
trained for the final effort against Japan. 
In all, there were twenty-five chemical 
mortar battalions and two separate com- 
panies which served overseas and in com- 
bat. The eight battalions being formed 
from field artillery in the United States 
at the time of VJ-day were quickly de- 
mobilized and the limited equipment which 
had been issued to the cadres was recalled 
to depots. In the meantime, to meet the 
demand for more battalions, the size of 
the battalion was reduced from four 
firing companies manning forty-eight mor- 
tars and a headquarters company, in all 
totalling something over 1,000 men, to 
a three company battalion firing thirty- 
six mortars, but served by less than 500 
men and officers. This weakened battalion, 
of course, was far too small to keep 
thirty-six mortars in action and to sup- 
ply them with ammunition. It had to be 
increased by approximately 200 men in 
order to provide a reasonable strength 
for combat functioning in the field. Thus, 
the end of the war saw the chemical mor- 
tar battalions consisting of a headquar- 
ters and headquarters company, three fir- 
ing companies (“A,” “B,” and “C”) serv- 
ing thirty-six mortars, organized in three 
platoons of four mortars each per com- 
pany and having an aggregate strength 
of 622. By the end of the war, all ammu- 
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nition was supplied with M-6 propellant 
which gave an official range of 4,400 yards, 
but which could be fired with accuracy 
up to 5,000 yards. 

Frequent firing at excessive ranges in 
Italy, France and Germany was hard on 
matériel. Consequently, the breakage of 
parts was great and the mortars were kept 
in operating condition by local manufac- 
ture of parts in both MTO and ETO. The 
supply of parts from the United States 
was never adequate, even at the end of 
the war, to support operations. 


Operations Outside Italy 


Lest the reader get the idea that the 
mortar battalions who served with the 
Fifth Army in Italy were the only ones 
that saw action, I hasten to add incidents 
that occurred elsewhere to give an idea 
of the functioning of these units and the 
huge quantities of ammunition they con- 
sumed. There is the case of the 87th 
Chemical Mortar Battalion operating with 
the First Army in ETO. On 23 February 
1945, this unit screened a front south from 
Duren approximately 1,500 yards in length 
for fifteen hours. As a result of the screen, 
enemy observation from high ground south 
of Duren was blotted out, and ferrying 
operations were maintained throughout 
the day while the engineers proceeded 
with the construction of bridges. During 
two days of operation the 87th Battalion 
fired 4,052 rounds of white phosphorus 
for screening purposes and 1,236 rounds of 
high explosive as a part of the prepara- 
tory fire plan to neutralize enemy strong- 
holds. 

Then again, there is the 86th Battalion 
in which “A” Company was in support of 
the 1st Battalion, 271st Regiment, 69th 
Infantry Division, near the town of Wol- 
pern on 22 April 1945. Missions were 
fired against the town of Eilenburg using 
511 rounds of high explosive and 652 
rounds of white phosphorus. Many fires 
were started which resulted in the destruc- 
tion of most of the buildings in the town 
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and the surrender of 300 German troops. 

The 92d Chemical Mortar Battalion, 
supporting the 29th Infantry Division, in 
the battle of St. Ld, fired 18,000 rounds 
of mixed high explosive and white phos- 
phorus between 8 and 13 July 1944, and 
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rounds in a two minute period of fire, 
everyone will appreciate that the prob- 
lem of moving heavy mortars is nothing 
compared to the problem of bringing up 
ammunition. It is to be remembered that 
these shells weigh twenty-five pounds 


A 4.2-inch chemical mortar and crew in action on Bougainville. 
(Chemical Corps School photo.) 


at the same time assisted the 35th In- 
fantry Division by firing 6,600 rounds in 
support of that division. 
Ammunition Expenditure 

These brief discussions of actual inci- 
dents give one some idea of the amount 
of ammunition consumed by heavy mortar 
units. When it is. realized that each 
weapon can fire a concentration of forty 


apiece, and contain exactly twice as much 
filling as does the 105-mm howitzer shell. 
Wherever the ammunition can be brought 
directly to the firing point by trucks or 
jeep this is not too much of a job, but 
frequently that cannot be done, and at 
the end of truck transportation, or when 
jeeps or mules can go no farther, the in- 


dividuals of the mortar battalion must 














carry their weapons and their ammunition 
forward on their own shoulders. 

In the Philippines during the North 
Luzon campaign, the 82d and the 98th 
Chemical Mortar Battalions frequently 
had to move their ammunition forward 
for considerable distances by hand, employ- 
ing their own men and carrying parties of 
Filipinos. In the Luzon operations the 
98th Chemical Mortar Battalion fired 
137,000 rounds during the first 150 days 
of that operation. During this time 1,125 
assigned missions were fired against ma- 
chine guns, tanks, ammunition dumps, pill- 
boxes, command posts, field pieces, anti- 
tank guns, trucks, observed positions, gas 
dumps, and for countermortar fire. Con- 
firmed results of this fire showed that two 
mortars were knocked out, one antitank 
gun destroyed, two ammunition dumps 
destroyed, four howitzers destroyed, two 
machine guns destroyed, seventy-four 
caves sealed, and 715 enemy killed. In 
addition, three important smoke missions 
were fired and the probable destruction 
of enemy men and equipment, though not 
certainly determined, was several times 
greater than that stated above as proved 
damage. In the battle for the City of 
Manila alone, the 82d Chemical Mortar 
Battalion fired more than 100,000 rounds 
of high explosive and white phosphorus. 
The 88th Battalion fighting on Okinawa 
expended something over 100,000 rounds 
during the battle. 


As far as the records go, however, the 
maximum expenditure of ammunition by 
any one company in one day was by “B” 
Company, 82d Battalion, against St. Mat- 
taba on the Shimbu Line on 6 April 1945 
when a little over 6,000 rounds were fired 
in a ten-hour period, 812 rounds being 
fired by one mortar, while the maximum 
expenditure of ammunition by one bat- 
talion in one twenty-four hour period was 
the 14,000 rounds expended by the 2d 
Chemical Mortar Battalion at Minturno, 
[taly, on 11 to 12 May 1944. About 5,000,- 
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000 rounds in all were fired by the twenty- 
five battalions in combat. 
Conclusion 


As a result of the war experience of 
our own army, as well as that of the Jap- 


+ anese, the Russians, the Germans, and 


the British, it is perfectly evident that 
heavy mortars capable of delivering large 
volumes of accurate fire on designated 
targets at the critical time offer a 
tremendously powerful weapon for the 
support of infantry. This support is ef- 
fective, available, and useful in both of- 
fense or defense. Reliability of function- 
ing, accuracy of fire, and rapidity of fire 
are all important adjuncts to heavy mortar 
support. Our peacetime army should 
be provided with adequate numbers 
of heavy mortars and the tremendous fire 
power of this weapon should be exploited 
in both theoretical and practical training 
exercises in order that all tanks may be 
fully indoctrinated as to the efficiency and 
use of this weapon in battle. 

During World War I, the 4-inch smooth 
bore Stokes mortar fired a twenty-five- 
pound shell at a maximum range of 1,100 
yards. In 1927, the first successful rifled 
mortar with an expanding base on the 
shell was constructed and fired at Edge- 
wood Arsenal, and as a result of this work 
the 4.2-inch mortar was standardized as 
a weapon for chemical troops with a range 
of 2,400 yards. No major change or im- 
provement in the weapon or ammunition 
occurred between 1930 and April 1942, at 
which time improvements in the propel- 
lant and a change in the amount of pro- 
pellant used enabled a range of 3,200 
yards to be realized. Later improvements 
raised the official range to 4,400 yards. 
Proving ground tests to date indicate that 
500 yards can be added, the accuracy can 
be increased and the flash of the weapon 
can be decreased by adding twelve inches 
to the length of the barrel. By some radi- 
cal changes in the design of the rifling; 
by increasing the length of the barrel; and 
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Development of 4.2-inch chemical mortar. (Signal Corps photo.) 


by using the most progressive type of 
powder, the range of the weapon can be 
carried to 6,500 yards. Thus it is reason- 
ably certain that the 4.2-inch chemical 
mortar of the future will have an accurate 
range of 5,000 yards for precision fire and 
an effective range of at least 6,000 yards 
for area fire using gas, smoke, illuminants, 


or high explosive fillings. With such a 
range, it is possible to get greater mutual 
support between firing units on the front 
and to increase the ease and speed with 
which mortar fires can be massed. 

The 4.2-inch mortar went to war an un- 
known, but returned as the Infantryman’s 
best friend in a fight. 





The debt of the nation to its scientific and engineering talent is measured 
by the difference between victory and defeat in the war that has been fought. 
We could not have won with the arms we had in 1940, and this does not de- 
tract in any way from the matchless courage of our fighting men or the 
strategic skill of our leaders on the field of battle. 


Robert P. Patterson, Former Secretary of War 
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Logistic Support 
of the 






Replacement Command 


Lieutenant Colonel D. M. Perkins, Field Artillery 
Instructor, Command and General Staff College 


"T xz Theater Replacement Command 
and the system of providing replacements 
to combat units, as it exists today, has 
evolved by the trial and error method 
from experiences (many of them bitter) 
in World War II, Among the many les- 
sons learned from those experiences with 
the replacement system, two principles 
concerning logistic support have become 
axiomatic. First, the replacement com- 
mand must have adequate logistic support, 
in Order to function properly; and second, 
in order to obtain adequate logistic sup- 
port, the requirements for such support 
must be foreseen and provided for in the 
advance planning. 

The history of the operations of the 
theater replacement system during World 
War II contains many instances wherein 
the lack of needed logistic support re- 
sulted in serious malfunctions, and in at 
least one instance, in a complete break- 
down of the replacement system. Camps 
were of the crudest types, with inadequate 
facilities to meet the minimum standards 
for sanitation and health, and far short 
of the standards of comfort and welfare 
that are made possible by adequate messes, 
laundry and bathing facilities. In those 
early days, the difficulties were caused as 
much by the lack of a well defined replace- 
ment system as by the lack of needed logis- 
tie support which only intensified the 
lifficulties. 

To remedy these deficiencies in the re- 
placement system, the War Department 


ordered in May 1944, the erection of a 
Theater Replacement Command in each 
theater as one of the major commands 
directly responsible to the theater com- 
mander, thereby giving it the authority 
and scope of action which should have in- 
sured its successful operation. However, 
this reorganization directive laid no stress 
on the necessity for adequate logistic sup- 
port to the replacement command. In 
fact, the subject was not even mentioned 
except by the implications inherent in 
these two provisions in the directive: 

“e, The detailed plan for operation of 
the replacement system will provide for: 

* * * * a * 

(3) Maintenance and improvement of 
the physical, technical, professional and 
morale status of replacements. 

(4) Establishment of replacement de- 
pots and subordinate replacement units as 
far forward in the combat zone as the 
tactical situations permit, with the object 
of replacing combat losses as soon as 
incurred.” (War Department Letter, AG 
320.2 (29 Apr 44) OC-E-WDGAP, dated 
4 May 1944.) 

This reorganization came too late to 
affect the planning for the invasion of 
Europe, and the newly created Theater 
Replacement Command inherited two un- 
fcrtunate logistical policies from the ex- 
isting replacement organization which had 
been operating as a subordinate command 
under the communications zone com- 
mander. These were: first, that the com- 
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munications zone was responsible for lo- 
gistic support of replacement installa- 
tions in the combat zone, as well as those 
located in the communications zone; and 
second, the replacement system’s relatively 
low priority in obtaining logistic require- 
ments in supplies, transportation and serv- 
ices, as compared to the other major thea- 
ter‘commands. These policies led to seri- 
ous trouble before adjustments were made 
to correct them. 


During the early stages of the opera- 
tion, the replacement system, as set up, 
worked very well. Replacements were 
shipped from the United Kingdom and de- 
livered to the combat units on a semi- 
automatic schedule. Troubles, however, 
quickly developed. Shortages in infantry 
riflemen replacements and overages in all 
other categories resulted in over-stockage 
of replacement depots, and created the 
need for immediate retraining of the sur- 
plus personnel into infantry riflemen. This 
required additional training and camp fa- 
cilities. Such camp facilities, as well as 
supplies and services were unobtainable, 
and again the replacements were subjected 
to miserable conditions. Lack of trans- 
portation resulted in marches of from 
three to ten miles from the debarkation 
or detraining points to the camps where 
replacements received cold meals and 
where no facilities existed for getting 
clean, dry or warm. Baggage was lost in 
the shuffle, and resupply of the lost cloth- 
ing and equipment became a major prob- 
lem. These conditions, due largely to fail- 
ures in the logistic support planning con- 
tributed to the low morale and the lack of 
supply discipline found among _ replace- 
ments, and plagued the Replacement Com- 
mand and all concerned for many months. 
These conditions were improved slowly as 
the necessary replacement units, service 
units, and supplies became available. 

The rapid advance of our armies across 


France developed a transportation short- 
age throughout the theater. All available 


transportation was used to rush food, 
gasoline, and ammunition to the armies. 
This situation had two important effects on 
the replacement system. 

Under the policy that the communica- 
tions zone was responsible for logistic sup- 
port to the entire Theater Replacement 
Command, Advance Section (AdSec) was 
attempting to supply the replacement 
depots in the army area directly. Due to 
the transportation shortage, it found that 
it could not make these supply deliveries. 
Arrangements had to be made whereby 
replacement depots in army areas would be 
supplied by army. 

Another consequence of the transporta- 
tion shortage was that neither the com- 
munication zone nor AdSec undertook 
to provide transportation to move replace- 
ments forward to the armies. Other com- 
mitments had been assigned higher priori- 
ties, and the flow of ‘replacements came 
to an abrupt halt. In desperation, the 
armies sent back their own vitally needed 
transportation into the communication 
zone to bring forward the even more vi- 
tally needed replacements. It was~—soon 
established that the communications zone 
must provide transportation to keep at 
least a minimum flow of replacements 
moving forward. 


In the fall of 1944, winter clothing be- 
came critical, and replacements arrived 
in the army areas without adequate winter 
combat clothing. Individual weapons were 
also critical in the rear areas, and replace- 
ments often did not receive their weap- 
ons until after they had reached army 
installations where” issues were made 
from battlefield recovery stocks. This 
placed an additional strain on the facili- 
ties of army depots, because facilities had 
to be provided for test firing and zeroing 
these weapons. 


Even while supplies were so critical, 
we find unconscionable losses of supplies 
by replacements during their movements 
from depot to depot. At each processing 























point in their progress to the front, they 
had to be resupplied with many items 
which had current value on the black 
market. Yet, the checking procedures and 
recording systems pertaining to individual 
clothing and equipment, as well as the 
baggage handling procedures, were” such 
that neither responsibility for losses nor 
basis for disciplinary action could be es- 
tablished in all cases. Corrective meas- 
ures were taken and the losses reduced, 
but this problem has not yet been com- 
pletely solved. 

By the end of the war in Europe, the 
Replacement Command had solved most of 
its problems, and it had the logistic sup- 
port necessary for efficient functioning. 
Sufficient supplies were available to equip 
replacements properly, though losses of 
individual equipment continued at an un- 
desirable rate. Transportation was avail- 
able both for movements of replacements 
and for normal operations of the depots. 
(The average replacement depot required 
the full time services of a Transportation 
Corps truck company for its supply, camp 
maintenance and local movements of re- 
placements.) Adequate station services, 
both administrative and technical, which 
had been so lacking in the early stages, 
were now available to the replacement 
depots, and their camps were clean and 
healthful. The replacement system was 
working as intended. 


Basis for Advance Planning 


The Theater Replacement Command is a 
theater agency, and operates on an inter- 
sectional basis with its installations ex- 
tending from the ports of debarkation, 
through the various sections of the com- 
munications zone, to the combat zone. 
Each of the major territorial commanders, 
therefore, must be concerned with the 
logistic support for the replacement com- 
mand installations within its territory. 
The theater will establish the overall 
policies and procedures for such support 
and establish the necessary coordination 
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between the zone of the interior and the 
theater, and between the major theater 
territorial commands. The communications 
zone will provide the intersectional trans- 
portation required for movement of re- 
placements. Each section of the communi- 
cations zone and each army will provide 
the necessary supply, evacuation and hos- 
pitalization, transportation and_ service 
support to those Theater Replacement 
Command installations within its area. 
This definite assignment of responsibility 
for logistic support on a territorial basis 
is the first essential for adequate support. 
The second essential is the assignment of 
sufficiently high priorities to the require- 
ments of the Theater Replacement Com- 
mand to insure the desired minimum 
standard of operations even under emer- 
gency conditions. 


G-4’s Problems 


The Theater Replacement Command G-4 
will be particularly concerned with Class 
I, II and IV supplies, and to a lesser 
degree with Class III and V, though the 
replacement command will need gasoline 
for its vehicles, fuel for its camps, and 
sufficient ammunition for training pur- 
poses. 

The supply of rations presents the spe- 
cific problems incident to the continuously 
varying population of the replacement in- 
stallations. In any particular depot or 
battalion, shipments of replacements will 
arrive, remain for varying periods for 
processing, and be shipped out again. 
Other shipments may arrive before the 
preceding shipment departs, or there may 
be gaps betewen departures and arrivals 
during which the depot or battalion pop- 
ulation may be reduced to little more than 
the operating personnel. This fluctuating 
population will require some coordination 
with the Class I supply point serving the 
installation, but should offer no great 
problem in so far as quantity of rations 
is concerned, because B, E, or K rations 
will be available to take care of supply or 
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unpredictable variations. Proper prepara- 
tion and serving of food is a problem of 
the Replacement Command messes, which 
must be geared to serve hot, palatable 
meals on short notice and in greatly vary- 
ing quantities. The issue of perishable 
foods to these messes, in order that their 
meals may compare favorably with those 
of nearby messes having a more stable 
population, will require the most care- 
ful vlanning and coordination with the 
arrival and departure of replacements. 


Class II supplies, individual clothing 
and equipment, offers one of the most dif- 
ficult problems. Replacements arrive from 
the zone of the interior equipped with 
only the clothing and equipment prescribed 
in the zone of the interior for service in 
the theater climate zone. They must be 
issued the additional clothing and equip- 
ment required to equip them fully for com- 
bat in the theater. To insure that each 
replacement gets his initial issue is com- 
plicated enough. To see that he keeps it 
until he arrives at his unit destination 
requires an even more meticulous system 
of checking, rechecking and replacement 
of shortages at each stage in his journey 
to the front. To complicate the Class II 
supply picture further, replacements are 
shipped to the theater without their indi- 
vidual weapons which must be issued and 
test fired as soon as possible after arrival 
in the theater. 


The solution for these Class II supply 
problems must be provided for. The sup- 
ply agencies serving the Replacement 
Command must include these requirements 
in their estimates (including provisions 
to take care of reasonable losses by re- 
placements in transit) and insure that 
the required supplies are available when 
needed by the Replacement Command. The 
Replacement Command must likewise keep 
the supply agencies informed well in ad- 
vance of expected arrivals of replace- 
ments to be supplied. Equally as impor- 
tant, the Replacement Command must es- 


tablish an effective system of control of 
individual clothing and equipment, and 
baggage handling procedures which will 
tend to reduce losses to a minimum. 

Class IV supply will present the Re- 
placement Command G-4 with the prob- 
lems of obtaining sufficient materials for 
camp installations and their maintenance, 
and of providing special equipment and 
weapons for the establishment of the re- 
quired training facilities. The needs for 
these facilities must be foreseen and 
sound estimates of requirements furnished 
to the appropriate supply agencies early 
in the planning stage. 

Adequate water supply will be neces- 
sary for all replacement installations 
and suitable provisions. made in the plan- 
ning of such installations. 


Since both hospitals and replacement 
installations are normally located along 
the main lines of communications, hospi- 
talization and evacuation of replacements 
present no particular problems, other 
than insuring, in planning, that the lo- 
cation of replacement installations is co- 
ordinated with that of hospitals. Replace- 
ment units have adequate attached medical 
personnel for normal operations; however, 
special medical services, such as dental 
prosthesis and optical repair, will be neces- 
sary, and arrangements must be made to 
provide these various services either by 
special detachments or by the facilities 
of nearby hospitals. 


Transportation is the life line of the 
replacement system since its chief mis- 
sion is the orderly movement of replace- 
ments from rear to front. Without trans- 
portation, the replacement system cannot 
function; so the G-4 may well consider 
transportation as one of his major prob- 
lems. For movements of replacements 
within the theater, transportation is pro- 
vided by the communications zone when 
requested by Replacement Command, and 
the Replacement Command G-4 must coor- 
dinate with the theater transportation of- 
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ficer to determine the transportation re- 
quirements, schedules, and type of trans- 
portation to be used. Within the combat 
zone, transportation is normally provided 
by the army in whose area the replace- 
ment installations are located. 

In addition to these troop movement 
transportation requirements, Replacement 
Command depots and other installations 
will need transportation for their normal 
operations—administrative, supply and lo- 
cal movements of replacements and their 
baggage. This transportation must be 
provided by the communications zone sec- 
tion or army in whose area the installa- 
tion is located. Experience during the 
last war indicated that the average re- 
placement depot will require the services 
of one Transportation Corps truck com- 
pany for satisfactory normal operations. 
In an emergency, these operational trucks 
may be used to deliver a limited number of 
replacements forward. 

In order that transportation will be 
available to the Replacement Command, 
all the agencies concerned must consider 
the above transportation requirements in 
their plans. 

Tables of Organization for replacement 
installations do not include provision for 
operational transportation, logistic sup- 
port, signal service, or the administrative 
services normally provided for a _ post, 
camp or station, or for a tactical unit of 
similar size. Provision is made for the 
attachment, when required in normal op- 
eration, of an army postal unit, a finance 
detachment, and an engineer utility de- 
tachment. Experience has shown that 
these and other station services will nor- 
mally be required for efficient operation 
of replacement installations and the G-4 
(and the G-1 for administrative services) 
will be concerned with obtaining those 
services. 


The essential services for an average 
depot are shown on the following chart: 
1 
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In addition, the following should be 
provided: 


Medical: Dental prosthesis for repair 
of dental appliances; Optical repair for 
glasses. 


Quartermaster: Station services for lo- 
cal sales and issues—including post ex- 
change. (Note: Officer’s clothing stores 
are especially important.) 

In planning the replacement command 
installations, all the above services should 
be provided either by attachment of ap- 
propriate service units to the depots or 
by obtaining the services from establish- 
ments in the immediate vicinity of the: 
replacement depot. 

The solution of the above problems of 
supply, evacuation and _ hospitalization, 
transportation and services will insure 
adequate logistic support of the Replace- 
ment Command. However, in order to 
solve those problems successfully for any 
operation, they must be studied in the 
early planning stages, and solutions must 
be incorporated as requirements in the 
logistic plans for the operation as a whole. 








Radar in a Ground Role 


Lieutenant Colonel T. N. Hunsbedt, Field Artillery 


The following article is one of a 
selected number of monographs pre- 
pared by officers attending the 1946- 
1947 class of the Command and Gen- 
eral Staff College, which will appear 
in the MILITARY REVIEW from 
time to time.—The Editor. 


"T uz purpose of this article is to pre- 
sent some observations and ideas on the 
employment of radar in the ground role 
which are a direct result of observing 
its employment in the XV Corps Artillery. 
The SCR 584 was used in the XV Corps 
Artillery in the European theater from 
October 1944 until the cessation of hos- 
tilities in Europe. Results, although not 
spectacular, far exceeded our hopes. 
Radar in the ground role has numerous 
uses which have not been fully realized. 
It was neither employed as it might have 
been, nor were its possible uses in the 
ground role exploited to any great ex- 
tent. From experience it was found that 
in general radar requires quite a selling 
job initially, both to the crews that op- 
erate it and to the other ground forces 
that must work with it, if its employ- 
ment is to be successful. Radar crews 
were not inclined to be enthusiastic about 
a secondary role for their sets and initial- 
ly questioned its value in locating ground 
targets. Other ground troops were in- 
clined to dismiss the use of radar as a 
possible but rather impracticable way of 
gathering information. They were not 
enthusiastic about the additional com- 


munications burden they were required to 
assume, and they did not want the heavy 
equipment marching in their columns. 

A detailed technical knowledge of radar 
is not necessary to determine the many 
uses ‘to which it is adaptable, if we under- 
stand some of its fundamental capabilities 
and limitations. With this knowledge we 
can determine where it should be em- 
placed, the information for which it should 
search, and the information it will prob- 
ably collect. 


Radar Technique 


The use of radar on ground targets 
requires a different technique from that 
used on air targets. The set is adjusted 
differently, for one thing. One could say 
that it is de-sensitized somewhat so as 
to eliminate, as much as possible, non- 
essential detail. The principal difference, 
however, is the vast amount of informa- 
tion which appears on the oscilloscope to 
be evaluated by the operators. The type 
of pip appearing on the oscilloscope de- 
termines the type of object being tracked. 
Evaluation can only be done by operators 
with a great deal of special training and 
practical experience. Fortunately, most 
of the special training ard experience 
required may be obtained equally as well 
in peace by practical field work as in war. 

The radar set is essentially a line of 
sight instrument which sends out an im- 
pulse, picks up the echo or reflection of 
the impulse from an object, measures 
the time involved, and thus computes the 




















distance or range to the object. The set 
has a relatively narrow beam, and thus it 
can also be used to determine direction or 
deflection. If we locate the set carefully 
by survey, we can quickly tie in to the 
map anything the set does pick up. 

The greatest limitation of the radar 
set is the fact that it is a line of sight 
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battalions. It is mounted on a large trailer 
and is about eleven feet high, forty feet 
long, and weighs about fourteen tons. For 
power a trailer mounted generator is also 
provided. It takes excavation and work 
to emplace such a set. Due to the massive- 
ness of the set, it was found impossible 
to use it except at night, as it was neces- 








SCR-584 Control Station in Europe. Like the Forward Direct Post each SCR-584 has 


VHF channels. 


instrument. It cannot pick up information 
in defiladed areas and the set itself must 
generally be placed in exposed positions on 
high ground to take advantage of this 
characteristic. This poses a most difficult 
problem, if the set is large. 

The set used in the XV Corps Artillery, 
the SCR 584, is the large, ungainly in- 
strument appearing on the Table of Or- 
ganization and Equipment of AAA gun 


(AAF photo.) 


sary to conceal it in the daytime. Despite 
its size and seeming vulnerability, none 
of the sets of XV Corps Artillery were 
damaged due to enemy action. On one oc- 
casion a set was kept behind a house on 
a forward observation post in the day- 
time and moved into the open at night. 
Generally, however, the set was carefully 
dug in with the aid of an engineer bull- 
dozer. 








We first obtained one set from a Corps 
AAA gun battalion, and later, as AAA be- 
came excess within the theater, obtained 
another from Army. The latter set was 
acquired principally because the adjacent 
corps did not desire it, which shows the 
lack of enthusiasm with which radar was 
accepted by ground troops in general. 
Before the sets were placed in the line, 
much research work was done. It must 
be borne in mind that using radar in the 
ground role in our sector started out as 
a rather sketchy idea and that we were 
by no means sold on it. A set was installed 
on an army main supply road where it 
worked for several days, practicing the 
identification and location of friendly ve- 
hicles using the route. It was also placed 
where it could observe activities such as 
Bivouac areas. The results were good. 
However, it was ascertained that the set 
had many shortcomings. The efficiency of 
the set is affected by the weather and is 
almost nil on damp days as it picks up 
strong deceptive echoes from trees, other 
terrain features, and rain itself. Radar 
is not too satisfactory in tracking vehicles 
on lateral roads, particularly because of 
an inherent deflection error of two to 
four mils, and because of the many ter- 
rain features which are apt to fall be- 
tween the vehicles and the radar set. The 
set gives excellent results though, when 
focused on a fixed point on a lateral road 
and used to determine the amount of traf- 
fic passing the given point. It is on ex- 
posed axial roads that the radar set comes 
into its own and is best utilized. The de- 
flection error is practically nil because it 
is possible to pin-point the targets ac- 
curately by utilizing the accurate range 
provided by the set (to within ten yards) 
together with the map location of the ax- 
ial road. On axial roads, vehicles were 
tracked and artillery fire was adjusted on 
them even while in motion. This was pos- 
sible because both bursting rounds and 
target were visible in the oscilloscope. 
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Sometimes to perplex the enemy we would 
cease firing as soon as a vehicle stopped 
and commence firing again as soon as it 
moved. 

We generally never worked beyond a 
range of 25,000 yards, but did occasionally 
pick up enemy movements at ranges up to 
40,000 yards, 


Detecting Patrols 


Radar will locate infantry at close 
ranges. On one occasion, one of our radar 
sets picked up what was estimated to be 
an enemy patrol of twenty-one men pro- 
ceeding toward our lines. The radar crew 
notified the infantry regiment in whose 
area it was operating and kept the regi- 
ment posted on the movements of the pa- 
trol as it advanced. An ambush was pre- 
pared and twelve Germans were killed and 
eight captured, which would indicate it 
is not only possible to locate and track 
small groups of infantry at close ranges, 
but also that it is possible to estimate 
strengths of small groups with a fair 
degree of accuracy. 

On another occasion, a radar observa- 
tion post picked up what was estimated 
to be an enemy patrol and reported it 
to the particular infantry regiment. hold- 
ing that portion of the front in which the 
patrol was operating. The regiment noti- 
fied the radar observation post that it was 
their own patrol being tracked and re- 
quested the radar set to follow it. In the 
course of tracking it, the radar observa- 
tion post picked up what appeared to be 
an enemy patrol stalking the friendly 
patrol. The friendly patrol was alerted 
by radio, attacked the enemy patrol and 
captured several prisoners. Radar has 
possibilities as a method of vectoring 
troops much as it has in vectoring air- 
craft, but with many more limitations. 

The method of employing radar passed 
through many stages as we tried to utilize 
it in the most efficient manner. First, 
we laid a direct wire line from the Corps 
artillery fire direction center, and as- 
















signed missions direct to battalions or 
groups. This procedure consumed too 
much time, so we sacrificed centralized 
control for speed and tapped the lines 
at the Corps Artillery Fire Direction 
Center switchboard from the radar set 
directly to the lines of the battalion desig- 
nated to fire. This also took too much 
time, so we finally relinquished almost 
all control and wired the set directly with 
a medium battalion, generally of the 
Corps Artillery. We maintained control 
by allocation of artillery ammunition spe- 
cifically for radar missions and by daily 
reports of activities from the radar ob- 
servation post and the firing battalion. 
Control such as this was necessary as the 
supply of ammunition was always critical 
and we were never too certain in the early 
stages about the results obtained. 

The radar set was manned by a crew of 
three enlisted men and one officer. This 
was found to be insufficient, so a field ar- 
tillery officer and an enlisted recorder 
were put on duty at each radar observa- 
tion post to plot targets, decide whether 
or not to fire, measure the range and de- 
flection, and transmit information to the 
field artillery. In general, they acted as 
a small fire direction center. . 

The types of targets picked up by radar 
were normally small, that is, usually a 
small number of personnel or vehicles. 
This is understandable in view of the 
careiul use of defilade by the Germans 
and their lack of transportation. This 
meant that it was rarely necessary to 
mass more than one battalion on a radar 
target. During one phase of operations, 
when ammunition was practically non- 
existant, one gun would sometimes be 
wired to the radar set and used for sniping 
at traffic. This proved to be very effective, 
and far superior to haphazard unobserved 
night harassing fire on roads, when am- 
munition was limited. 

During the stabilized situation in east- 
ern France, we were able to observe, with 
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radar, a particularly long stretch of road 
which was used heavily by the enemy. 
After we worked on this road for several 
nights, the enemy practically abandoned 
it in favor of cross country operations. 

From radar we received much valuable 
data on enemy traffic circulation which 
we stored and used in firing large scale 
preparations. 

We had very little luck locating enemy 
artillery, despite the claims made by 
various individuals. Unless the target is 
moving, one cannot really be sure that 





SCR-584 (including IFF antenna). 
(Signal Corps photo.) 


it is the enemy or enemy matériel being 
intercepted. 

It is most difficult to assess damage 
inflicted by radar-fired missions. We con- 
stantly questioned prisoners of war with 
this in mind. Once, both Division and 
Corps Artillery fired on what the radar 
operators believed to be a tank concentra- 
tion. Prisoners of war later stated that 
this was a movement of tanks in prepara- 
tion for a counterattack, which was 
broken up by our artillery fire and 
cancelled. 


I believe that radar could be used to 
good advantage to control L-5 planes, par- 
ticularly during hours of darkness, in 
their search for enemy artillery, which 
is readily picked up by flashes at night. 
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Of the enemy gun positions picked up by 
our air observation posts, the majority 
were picked up at dusk. 

In addition to the numerous targets 
picked up, radar furnished much other 
valuable information. Radar gave XV 
Corps the first definite information that 
the enemy was withdrawing en masse 
from the Siegfried Line in the vicinity 
of Zweibriicken when it picked up large 
withdrawing columns at night. 

During February 1945, we fired nine 
per cent of 5,165 missions with radar ob- 
servation. This is a large percentage in 
view of the fact that there were only two 
sets on the entire Corps front and they 
were operational only during the night. 


Conclusions 


Radar is definitely not a major means 
of obtaining enemy information but it 
is a valuable supplementary method of 
obtaining it. It helps fill in the gap in 
the flow of observed enemy activities 
which occur at night. 

With lighter and better sets scattered 
along an entire front, the efforts of an 
enemy could be seriously impaired. All 
sets would not necessarily be needed to 
track targets. Small fixed sets could be 
focused on given points on critical roads. 
The enemy traffic pattern could be quickly 
determined, thus saving ammunition which 
might be otherwise wasted by interdicting 
and harassing little used roads. We would 
also gain valuable information on enemy 
movements in general. 

Radar in the ground role has innumer- 
able uses. It is the only instrument by 
which enemy activity at night can be ob- 
served at long ranges. Radar has many of 
the characteristics of an ideal survey in- 


strument. While a transit will measure 
only angular measurements, radar will 
measure both angles and range. 

It is true that radar merely provides 
a small supplement to the other methods 
of obtaining enemy information, but it 
is still valuable in the light of exploiting 
every possible source, It may not produce 
impressive results, but it may give us 
a sufficient edge over a determined enemy 
to turn the tide of battle. 


Lessons Learned 


1. Despite the fact that equipment was 
used which was not designed for such 
use, and which was hardly suitable for the 
missions given, satisfactory results were 
obtained. 

2. If properly designed equipment had 
been available in quantity, and procedures 
for using it had been developed earlier, 
many lives might have been saved and 
night operations could have been conducted 
much more efficiently. 

3. Radar is an excellent means of de- 
termining enemy movements and has pos- 
sibilities as a means of vectoring or con- 
trolling our own troops and air observation 
posts. It also has features which should, 
with more development, make it an ideal 
survey instrument. 

4. The use of radar must be sold to the 
ground troops and steps in this direction 
should start now. Sets should be developed 
which are highly mobile, accurate, light 
in weight, and small in size. Through 
practical application, it must be demon- 
strated to all ground forces that the results 
obtained from radar are worthwhile and 
should merit their closest attention so that 
proper sets will be developed and adequate 
crews trained. ; 




















Logistical Functions 






of Corps 


Lieutenant Colonel E. R. O’Brien, Quartermaster Corps 
Instructor, Command and General Staff College 


Introduction 


ORPS, when functioning as part of 
an army, does not form a link in the chain 
of supply. That chain extends direct 
from the army to division. However, 
corps does have definite responsibilities 
regarding the logistical support of its 
forces. These are: The allocation and 
approval of requisitions for ammunition; 
supply and maintenance of corps troops 
(these functions are analogous to those 
of a division) ; and insuring that the divi- 
sions are adequately supplied and serviced. 

These logistical functions for corps are 
prescribed in Field Manual 100-10, Field 
Service Regulations, Administration. 

The purpose here is to present some of 
the factors considered by the . General 
Board, United States Forces, European 
Theater in its study of the logistical func- 
tions of the corps within an army. 


Operations 

Supply, maintenance and other services 
in corps within armies in the European 
Theater generally conformed to the pro- 
cedure set forth in the Field Service 
Regulations. 

The corps function of recommending lo- 
cations of supply and service installa- 
tions, including those operated by army, 
was generally extended to include recon- 
naissance for sites and some degree of 
supervision of operations concerning corps 
tvoops and the divisions. 

Technical service officers in the corps 
headquarters staff, in addition to their 


normal duties, acted as expeditors for 
divisional supply, maintenance, and mis- 
cellaneous services. This was particularly 
the case for critical items. By acting as 
coordinating liaison officers, they applied 
their knowledge of the divisional supply, 
maintenance and service situation, and 
of the combat situation to obtain the most 
rapid and efficient service from the army 
supply and service units supporting the 
corps. 


Modifications 


During the period of operations in 
Europe, comments on the functions of the 
corps in supply and service operations 
were made from time to time in the field, 
and suggestions for changes were pro- 
posed. Some of the suggestions received 
from the headquarters of armies and corps 
by the General Board, United States 
Forces, European Theater, included: 

(1) Corps to operate supply points for 
divisions and corps troops, containing 
small stocks of certain signal supplies 
such as wire, cable, batteries and radio 
sets; and medical items such as plaster 
of paris, dressings, and whole blood. 

(2) Location, operation and displace- 
ment by corps, using attached service 
troops, of class I,° III, and V_ supply 
points, particularly in rapidly moving 
situations when distances were great. 
Direct shipment to the corps supply points 
to be made by the communications zone. 

(3) Consolidation, drawing from army 
supply points, and breakdown of class II 
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and IV quartermaster supply requirements 
for corps troops, by the corps headquarters 
with augmented service personnel and 
transportation. 

(4) Assumption by the corps of a more 
important role in the services, with at- 
tached quartermaster service units and op- 
erational control of ordnance maintenance 
units. 


Discussion 

The advantages to be gained by estab- 
lishing stocks of fast moving supplies in 
corps supply points, similar to the signal 
and medical items suggested, are the re- 
duction in time required for replenishment 
of the using units, and economy of trans- 
portation between the corps and the army 
supply point. Time is gained by the using 
unit directly through the reduction of dis- 
tance to the supply point. 

The disadvantages of corps supply 
points are the greater dispersion of army 
supply stocks which may become more crit- 
ical in other corps zones, and the increase 
in personnel and transportation required 
by a corps to control, supervise, and oper- 
ate the supply points. A further disad- 
vantage might be a tendency to keep the 
corps supply on trucks, immobilizing the 
vehicles. 

Operation of class I, III and V supply 
points by corps has the advantage of plac- 
ing the control under a_ headquarters 
which is in close touch with the combat 
situation, and which has a greater cer- 
tainty of communications with the using 
units. This is particularly advantageous 
in a deep advance or a pursuit. 

It has the advantage of: 

(1) Control being vested in a headquar- 
ters not in close touch with the supply 
situation. 

(2) Placing an additional administra- 
tive burden on corps for both the staff 
function and the administration of the 
large number of personnel required for 
the operation of the supply points and the 
necessary transportation. 
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(3) The dispersion of stocks incidental 
to the establishment of corps supply points 
would require a higher total stockage in 
the army areas at a time when army 
stocks are being used to fill the extended 
supply line. 

(4) Direct delivery to corps supply 
points from the communications zone 
would require the latter agency to go into 
retail operations, and would entail con- 
siderable delay. 


Other methods used for controlling class 
I, III and V supply points in the European 
Theater during rapid advances, were the 
echeloning forward of army supply staff 
personnel to keep in close touch with the 
corps combat situation, and the creation 
of army rolling reserves which were held 
well forward prepared for immediate dis- 
placement where needed. 

The advantages gained by corps consol- 
idation of corps troops requisitions for 
class II and IV quartermaster supply, 
and in handling items, lie in the conserva- 
tion of transportation, the allocation of 
the available items to the troops in most 
need of them, and the removal of many 
individual unit operations from the army 
supply point by substituting bulk opera- 
tions by corps. 

The disadvantages of corps operations 
of these supplies for corps troops lie in 
the necessity for providing the supply 
headquarters for control and administra- 
tion, and for providing the operating 
troops and transport. If class II and IV 
quartermaster supplies are stocked in 
corps, a further disadvantage is the reduc- 
tion in selectivity of the corresponding 
army supply stock incident to the result- 
ing separation into several smaller lots. 

Corps control of certain services, other 
than supply, has the advantage of facil- 
itating and expediting performance of 
maintenance, and such personnel services 
as bathing, laundry and shoe repair. With 
continuity of supervisory and operating 
personnel, the result is tantamount to 
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decentralizing operational control to the 
corps without burdening the corps with 
the administration of the service units. 

Performance by corps of certain main- 
tenance functions and services other than 
supply would, to some extent, reduce the 
loads on army services but would not re- 
move them completely. Continuing army 
needs would still require service troop 
duplication in the case of services other 
than bath and similar units, if the func« 
tions for corps troops and divisions were 
transferred to corps. 


Summary 


The issues raised in the consideration 
of the logistical functions of a corps within 
an army have to do with: 

(1) Speed of re-supply of items con- 
sumed in quantity. 

(2) Supply flexibility to permit maxi- 
mum exploitation of rapid advances. 

(3) Reduction of transportation vol- 
umes and distances. 

(4) Efficient and flexible employment 
of services. 


The desirable factors can be achieved 
by increasing the self-sufficiency of the 
corps, making it in effect a small army, 
but this introduces a number of undesir- 
able factors. 
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(1) The mobility of the corps would be 
reduced. 

(2) Corps is not in direct contact with 
the communications zone, from which the 
basic supply of class I, III and IV items 
must come. 

(3) Army supply stocks would have to 
be maintained at the present levels, and 
the totals within the army would be in- 
creased. 

(4) The increase in service and trans- 
portation personnel in the corps cannot 
be done at the expense of present army 
allotments, and would require increased 
totals. 

The General Board, United States 
Forces, European Theater, in its report 
on this subject, recommended that no ma- 
jor changes be made in the principles gov- 
erning the functions of a corps within an 
army for supply and services as now stated 
in the Field Service Regulations, but that 
corps troops of arms and services having 
supply functions be authorized to estab- 
lish limited operational stocks when war- 
ranted by special conditions. 

The factors considered and conclusions 
arrived at by the General Board should 
prove of inestimable value in any further 
study undertaken on the scope of logisti- 
cal responsibility of the corps when func- 
tioning as part of an army. 





Three methods were employed in the supply of oversea theaters. Automatic 
supply, which in the early days of the war was applicable to all theaters 
for certain classes of supply, meant that the ports forwarded such supplies 
without requisitions, in accordance with the theater troop strength. Semi- 
automatic supply, which came into use in 1943 as an improvement over the 
wholly automatic method, meant that the ports determined what was to 
be forwarded on the basis of periodical lists received from the theaters 
showing the quantities of certain supplies on hand. Requisition supply, which 
was applicable from the beginning on certain classes, implied that the ports 
shipped only what the theaters specifically requested. 


Report of the Chief of Transportation 


Unification Becomes Reality 


Compiled by the MILITARY REVIEW from Service and press sources following the 
enactment of the National Security Act of 1947. 


U srication of the Army, Navy 
and Air Force under a single Secretary of 
Defense became a reality on 26 July 1947, 
when Congress enacted, and the President 
approved, the law creating the new Na- 
tional Military Establishment. 

Enactment of the unification legislation 
was followed immediately by the nomina- 
tion and confirmation of James V. For- 
restal, Secretary of the Navy, as the first 
Secretary of Defense. 


The far-reaching significance of uni- 
fication, which was promptly and force- 
fully stressed by all the military services 
and refiected in the nation’s press, was 
further emphasized by Secretary Forrestal 
two days after his appointment when he 
declared that the act “was the most deci- 
sive and definitive step taken by this coun- 
try in the formation of a national military 
policy since the foundation of the Re- 
public.” 

Chief among the many important fea- 
tures of the new legislation is that which 
gives the Air Force equal status in the 
national defense set-up with the Army 
and the Navy. In addition, a Central In- 
telligence Agency is created; the Marine 
Corps, for the first time, is assigned by 
law to the Navy; and the war-created 
Joint Chiefs of Staff is authorized by 
legislation. 


Organization 


In the new organizational set-up, the 
National Security Council, the Secretary 


of Defense, and the National Security 


‘Resources Board are directly under the 


President as Commander in Chief. 


The National Security Council is com- 
posed of the President, the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of Defense, the Sec- 
retaries of the Army, Navy and Air Force, 
the chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board, and others who may be 
designated by the President. Under the 
Council is the new Central Intelligence 
Agency, which is charged with correlating 
and evaluating national security intelli- 
gence and with performing other func- 
tions directed by the Council. 


The National Security Resources Board, 
headed by a civilian chairman, is to be 
composed of the heads or representatives 
of various executive departments and 
agencies designated by the President. 
Concerned with plans and programs for 
the best utilization of the nation’s re- 
sources, the Board is expected to be rela- 
tively small in peacetime, but ready to 
assume the functions performed by the 
former War Production Board in time of 
war. 


Secretary of Defense 


The Secretary of Defense heads the 
National Military Establishment, of which 
the principal components are the De- 
partment of the Army, the Department of 
the Navy, and the Department of the Air 
Force. Each of these departments is ad- 
ministered independently by a Secretary, 
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one Under-Secretary, and two assistant 
secretaries. The Secretary of Defense has 
cabinet rank. 

Also under the Secretary of Defense are 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the War Council, 
the Munitions Board, and the Research 
and Development Board. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff is composed 
of the Chief of Staff, Army; the Chief of 
Naval Operations; the Chief of Staff, Air 
Force; and the Chief of Staff to the Com- 
mander in Chief. Under the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff is the Joint Staff, headed by a 
director, and including not more than 100 
officers. The field commands come under 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Joint 
Staff. 

The War Council is headed by the Sec- 
retary of Defense, with the power of de- 





cision. The other members of the Council 
include the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force; the Chief of Staff, Army; 
Chief of Naval Operations; and the Chief 
of Staff, Air Force. This Council advises 
the Secretary of Defense on matters in- 
volving board policy. 

The purpose of the Munitions Board is 
to take over the former functions of the 
Army and Navy Munitions Board and to 
coordinate military industrial procure- 
ment and planning. The board is made 
up of a chairman, and an Under or As- 
sistant Secretary from each of the three 
services. 

As its name implies, the Research and 
Development Board is charged with guid- 
ing the military program for scientific re- 
search and development. The Board is 
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made up of a chairman, and two repre- 
sentatives each from the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. 
Executive Order 

On the same day the unification legis- 
lation was enacted into law, the Presi- 
dent issued an Executive Order on the 
primary functions and responsibilities of 
the three Armed Services. It defines the 
common missions, as well as the general 
and specific functions, of the three services. 

An important part of the specific func- 
tions charged to the three services is that 
each must assist the others “in the ac- 
complishment of their missions, including 
the provision of common services and sup- 
plies as determined by proper authority.” 


Administrative Problems 

While the setting-up of the new Air 
Force stands out as a major administra- 
tive problem, the task of organizing the 
newly created agencies and adapting the 
departments is also one of monumental 
proportions. 

“It is the general belief in the services,” 
the Army and Navy Journal commented, 
“that the gigantic task of untangling the 
Air Force from the War Department and 
the completion of the job of organizing 
three departments under one head will 
take all of two years.” 


Comments of Mr. Forrestal 


In his first public statement after being 
named Secretary of Defense, Mr. Forrestal 
said that he viewed the task of making 
the unification work as a long and evolu- 
tionary process. 

His immediate concern, he said, was to 
get competent key personnel for the new 
agencies created by the act, and the three 
special assistants for the Secretary of De- 
fense. Such personnel, he continued, must 
be able to deal with the global aspects of 
defense problems. 

As to administration, Secretary Forres- 
tal said that he expected the Army, Navy 
and Air Force to do “the working job,” 


and he would direct their integrated ef- 
forts toward a common end. 

The Secretary expressed gratification 
at the pledges of the leaders of the Armed 
Forces to give unification their hearty 
support, and also expressed regret that 
his colleague of the past seven years, Rob- 
ert P. Patterson, who had just resigned 
as Secretary of War, would not be present 
to share in the new task. 

The bill, Mr. Forrestal said, represents 
an accommodation of many differing views, 
and reflects “our American system of gov- 
ernment.” Referring to the long debate 
on the unification issue, he said that he 
hoped the matter would not be so promi- 
nent in the news of the future,’and that 
from now on “it should be a matter of ac- 
complishment rather than talk.” 


Editorial Comment 

While some sentiment has been ex- 
pressed in the press that the unification 
law fails to accomplish fully the merger 
of the Armed Forces, the general reaction 
has been favorable. There is no doubt 
that the act is generally recognized as 
one of the major events in the history of 
American Defense. 

Selection of Secretary Forrestal to head 
the new National Military Establishment 
has been particularly well received. 

The New York Times weighed the unifi- 
cation as one of the two chief domestic 
legislative accomplishments of the first 
session of the Eightieth Congress, and 
called it “an essential measure bringing 
all of the Armed Forces at long last under 
the direction of a single Secretary of De- 
fense. 

“Passage of the unification bill, the 
appointment of Mr. Forrestal, and the 
revelation by the Army Air Force that 
it plans to be up to authorized strength 
by Christmas should be, we believe, a 
stabilizing influence in the world situa- 
tion today. It is an earnest [indication] 
that the United States is prepared to carry 
out its international commitments.” 
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The Baltimore Sun commented: “There 
can be no question that on paper the new 
organization is more logical and more con- 
ductive to coordinated efficiency in defense 
than the one it replaces.” 

“This momentous step [unification] is 
undoubtedly the most important this Con- 
gress has taken on the home front,” the 
New York Herald-Tribune said. 

Another Baltimore paper, the News- 
Post, declared that “the Armed Services 
unification bill was one of the most im- 
portant measures considered at the recent 
session and its enactment is a great credit 
to the substantial majorities in ieee 
which supported it.” 

Several newspapers editorially linked 
the National Military Establishment with 
Universal Military Training, and weighed 
the implication of failure to reach a vote 
on the latter measure during the last ses- 
sion of Congress. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer contended 
that “a well-rounded plan of American 
defense—of real national strength—must 
wait upon UMT and ‘Arms for the Ameri- 
cas.’ Completion of that plan will not be 
preparation for war, but preparation 
against it.” 

The Washington Post declared that “we 
hope that everyone concerned with plug- 
ging the gaps in our National Security 
will help expose the phobias and miscon- 
ceptions that surround UMT and will 
press it upon Congress with as much vigor 
as that which helped make unification a 
reality.” 

Along similar lines, the St. Louis Globe 
Democrat said that “the legislation most 
vital to National Security remains un- 
finished. Peacetime military training is 
still bottled up in Congressional commit- 
tees,” 

Among those maintaining that the legis- 
lation as finally passed fails to accomplish 
full unification of the armed services is 
Hanson W. Baldwin, military analyst for 
the New York Times. 
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“The misnamed ‘merger’ bill,” reported 
Baldwin, “which provides for the estab- 
lishment of a third armed forces depart- 
ment [the Air Force] rather than the 
merging of the two ‘existing departments, 
will superimpose a_ top-level directing 
agency in the form of the Secretary of 
Defense upon the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. 

“The passage of the ‘unification’ act 
by Congress ends the long legislative 
struggle, but the President’s signature 
will by no means solve the many problems 
still posed,” he continued. “A tremendous 
reorganization is impending; two years 
are allowed for that purpose in the act. 

“But the basis of a sounder and more 
effective organization of our Armed Forces 
than any we have yet had has been created 
legislatively. The success or failure of 
the act now depends upon the skill, pa- 
tience, tact and sincerity of the men who 
must administer it.” 

More pointedly critical of the act was 
the Minneapolis Tribune, which declared 
that “this is not unification. It is expan- 
sion and confusion.” 

Services Pledge Support 

In a formal statement, immediately fol- 
lowing the unification, General of the 
Army Dwight D. Eisenhower, Chief of 
Staff, declared that “it is incumbent upon 
all ranks to accept and to practice unifica- 
tion in spirit and in action as a patriotic 
duty. We of the Army must do our full 
part to insure the success of this legisla- 
tion and demonstrate that it results in 
greater unification as opposed to separa- 
tion.” 

Pointing out that there would be no 
change in the official status of the Army 
with respect to the Air Force until specific 
orders are issued, General Eisenhower 
said he was particularly anxious that the 
existing pleasant and friendly relations 
between ground and air personnel con- 
tinue, and that Air Force personnel con- 
tinue to enjoy the same rights, privileges 
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and facilities to which they have always 
been entitled as members of the Army. 

“T am equally anxious that a similar 
relationship be achieved with Navy per- 
sonnel within the new National Military 
Establishment,” General Eisenhower con- 
tinued, adding that he considered the mat- 
ter of paramount importance and the 
keystone of Army policy in “our future 
relations with our sister services.” 

Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, 
Chief of Naval Operations, said that “the 
terms of the Act fulfill its declaration of 
Policy. With its enactment, the Navy en- 
ters upon a new and closer relationship 
with its sister services, the Army and the 
Air Force, and becomes a member of the 
larger over-all organization, the National 
Military Establishment. 

“Such differences of opinion as were 
expressed in the naval service in the past 
with respect to the merits of the new or- 
ganization are resolved by the President’s 
approval of the Act. The personnel of the 
Navy and all of its components will apply 


themselves wholeheartedly and with the 
fullest spirit of cooperation to the imple- 
mentation of its provisions.” 

General Carl Spaatz, Commanding Gen- 
eral, Army Air Forces, said that the uni- 
fication law provided “an opportunity to 
weld even more closely the personnel of all 
services whose common objective is a 
strong national defense.” Cordial and 
sympathetic relations with the Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps, he said, are an 
“urgent requirement.” 

General A. A. Vandergrift, Comman- 
dant of the Marine Corps, stated: “The 
National Security Act coordinating the 
Armed Forces of the United States under 
a Secretary of Defense has been enacted 
and is now a law of the nation. The ef- 
fective operation of this legislation and 
the achievement of its objectives will re- 
quire the wholehearted support and coop- 
eration of every member of the Armed 
Forces. I am confident that Marines every- 
where will do their utmost to insure its 
success.” 





Unification does not mean subordination of any branch of the service. It 


does not mean loss of identity. It means just what the word says—unifica- 
tion. It means a concentration and cohesion of our best military thought and 


our best military resources, geared to maximum efficiency. It means using 
our experience in World War II for the peace of the world. 


President Harry S. Truman 
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Command and Staff Training 


for the 
Post-war Army 


Lieutenant Colonel W. G. Van Allen, Field Artillery 
Former Instructor, Command and General Staff College 
and 
Lieutenant Colonel C. R. McBride, Corps of Engineers 
Instructor, Command and General Staff College 


This article complements one under 
the same title published in the October 
issue of the MILITARY REVIEW— 
The Editor. 


Ix the first article on this subject, com- 
mand and staff training was discussed 
principally in so far as it applied to the 
corps and division. The necessity for co- 
ordination between staff sections and for 
concurrent planning was demonstrated, 
and by example it was shown how a plan- 
ning exercise could effectively accomplish 
tactical command and _ staff training. 
However, there are other important con- 
siderations if we are to have effective 
planning, particularly at the strategic 
level. 

This article will discuss some of the 
considerations which were a_ recurrent 
source of trouble in the past war, and 
which undoubtedly will present obstacles 
to the progress of strategic planning in 
the future. Finally, certain proposals 
will be made which, if adopted, should 
serve to provide an effective command and 
staff framework for the post-war military 
establishment. 


Command Relationship 

Before effective planning can be ini- 
tiated for any major operation, the com- 
mand relationship must be established. 
This command framework must be so set 
up as to facilitate planning, define clearly 
the responsibilities of the commanders, 
and provide unity of command. It has been 





proved, conclusively, that mere coopera- 
tion of our three services will not provide 
the absolutely essential coordination re- 
quired for complex joint operations. A 
single individual must be vested with the 
authority to command. It may be pre- 
sumed that for any specific operation, a 
decision will be made as to the type of 
command structure which will most ef- 
fectively apply the combat power of the 
available force. Such decisions usually 
are made at the highest level, full con- 
sideration being given to the type of op- 
erations, as well as geographical factors. 
For example, operations in the Arctic 
most probably be a struggle for air bases 
and would involve the employment of air- 
borne forces. In this instance, an over-all 
air command would seem most appropri- 
ate. For an operation which was designed 
to secure sea lanes, an essentially naval 
command might be best qualified to direct 
the operation. Operations on continental 
land masses most likely would require 
ground force leadership. At any rate, the 
decision as to the exact type of command 
structure is a difficult one to make, and 
since it will have a profound effect on all 
subsequent planning, it must be made 
early. 


Strategic Staff Planning 
With a satisfactory command relation- 
ship established, the major difficulty that 
confronts a strategic planning group is 
that of setting up accurate assumptions. 
These assumptions are the real basis of 
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the planning, and if one of them is in 
error the plan may be entirely inadequate. 
It is no easy task to draw up assumptions 
that are useful and not mere platitudes, 
for they must be based on adequate in- 
telligence, experience compiled as planning 
data, an appreciation of our national pol- 
icy, and forward thinking. The newly or- 
ganized Central Intelligence Agency should 
provide adequate intelligence and over- 
come many of the deficiencies which were 
so evident in the early days of the late 
war, when this nation was dependent on 
its Allies for much of this vital informa- 
tion. Planning data can best be kept up 
to date by constantly applying it to plan- 
ning for specific operations and by antici- 
pating developments in equipment and 
techniques. The higher service schools 
should be charged with the responsibility 
for maintaining up-to-the-minute planning 
data in readily available form. The ef- 
fect of national policy in the setting up 
of assumptions now is generally recog- 
nized. Not only has there been integra- 
tion of effort at the National War College, 
and in the Cabinet, but our political par- 
ties have recognized the necessity for a 
bipartisan approach. American foreign 
policy is becoming most realistic. The 
statesmen have provided the soldier with 
the direction he needs to make strategic 
planning effective. 


It is also necessary that the strategic 
planners in formulating assumptiohs, look 
ahead and visualize the nature of future 
conflict and determine its requirements. 
The weapons and techniques of the past 
war will not win the next. Therefore, as- 
sumptions should take cognizance of ex- 
pected technological development. We must 
not permit our thought to stagnate, but 
rather we must visualize the requirements 
of the future. As new weapons become 
available, our doctrine and technique will 
have to be revised to exploit their full 
capabilities. For it is only by advanced 


planning, based on sound assumptions as - 


to the future development of warfare, 
that our military establishment will have 
an adequate supply of suitable equipment, 
trained manpower, developed technology 
and an industrial machine which can be 
geared for total war. 


At any level of command, the planner 
must have the vision and skill to deter- 
mine how best to apply the means avail- 
able. This requires balancing those means 
so as best to take advantage of enemy 
weakness and achieve the _ objective. 
Whereas at the tactical level the planner 
is concerned normally with the allocation 
of: means, the strategic planner frequently 
must deal with less tangible considera- 
tions. He must determine the availability 
of manpower, raw materials, and indus- 
trial capacity and how best to apply these 
resources in order to produce at the prop- 
er time a fighting machine which will 
achieve decisive results. A delicate bal- 
ance is vital and an error well might be 
fatal, for the United States will never 
again enjoy the relative immunity of be- 
ing a third party at the initiation of hos- 
tilities. Therefore, it must be determined 
in advance how much of our national ef- 
fort shall go into each channel of military 
endeavor so as to achieve the most favor- 
able combination of combat power. 


The next problem is the phasing of plan- 
ning so that subordinate headquarters and 
supporting services may be brought in at 
the most appropriate time. This is es- 
sential in order to insure timely comple- 
tion in all echelons of plans which will 
be completely integrated and in consonance 
with each other. It is necessary also to 
appreciate the time required for estab- 
lishing adequate administrative support. 
This means that the supporting adminis- 
trative headquarters must be given early 
information concerning anticipated re- 
auirements. Such supporting or subordi- 
nate headquarters then must have an op- 
portunity to present the obstacles they 
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discover, so that appropriate changes may 
be made in the overall plan. 


Application to Training 

Now what type of training will develop 
a true appreciation of these procedures 
which must be followed to obtain effective 
strategic planning? Once the individual 
officer has mastered the details of com- 
mand and staff technique, he must be 
given some further guidance and an op- 
portunity to exercise his talents under 
realistic conditions. The Command and 
General Staff College provides an intro- 
duction to strategic planning in the last 
phase of the regular course. A series of 
exercises is presented. One _ exercise 
stresses the planning for a large scale 
amphibious airborne assault; the second 
considers the implications of new and 
prospective developments in weapons of 
war on a hypothetical future situation. 

In the first exercise a situation was 
developed under the framework of the 
Charter of the United Nations which re-" 
auired a Blue Task Force to carry out an 
operation to recapture Okinawa. Play was 
based upon an assumed directive from the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. Some new weapons 
and improved performance figures for 
aircraft and guided missiles were intro- 
duced. A faculty committee from all 
schocls functioned as the higher head- 
quarters involved. 

Some of the problems of command rela- 
tionships were resolved and presented to 
the students for consideration. Play then 
was initiated with the arrival at Theater 
Headquarters, in Hawaii, of planning 
groups (students) representing the head- 
quarters of an airborne corps located at 
Clark Field in the Philippines and an am- 
phibious corps stationed at Guam. Head- 
quarters First Army (faculty) briefed the 
planning groups covering such details of 
the army plan as could have been assumed 
logically to be developed at that time. A 
schedule for concurrent planning was then 
established. 
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Selected aspects of the detailed plan- 
ning then were taken up on successive 
days. Included for consideration were the 
preparation of an intelligence study, the 
marshaling and airborne movement, the 
coordination of fire support, the alloca- 
tion of shipping, the organization of ad- 
ministrative support, the provisions for 
air defense, military government, and 
many other details. After coordination 
had been effected with the army each as- 
pect of the exercise was presented to the 
class for comment. 


In short, the student was introduced to 
the complexities of task force planning. 
He developed an appreciation of many of 
the factors involved in strategic planning, 
such as the time required, the profound 
effect of administrative support, and com- 
mand relationship. 


As a basis for the second exercise, which 
was placed in the year 1959, certain 
purely fictitious and imaginary assump- 
tions were employed. This exercise re- 
quired the student to consider the effect 
of new and prospective developments in 
weapons of war upon national policy and 
the conduct of operations in a hypotheti- 
cal future situation. 


The assumptions which were made, 
while logical, in no way represented the 
thought of the War Department or any 
other governmental agency, and were de- 
signed purely to stimulate advanced think- 
ing. 

Two basic situations were presented. 
In the first, the United States was at- 
tacked by an enemy who employed guided 
missiles and drone planes armed with 
atomic evplosives. This attack was: fol- 
lowed by an airborne and amphibious as- 
sault. Requirements covered plans and 
means of defense to include air defense, 
aid to the civilian population, mobiliza- 
tion, and employment of our forces. In 
the second situation, the United States, 
realizing that an attack was imminent, 
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II Corps 


II Corps Phased Planning Schedule for Operation DEFIANCE 
(To include naval transport and tractor group data) 


Date Event 


resentatives participate. 
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AGANA, GUAM 
051800Z, Mar 52 





D-56 CG II Corps, CG 4th Inf Div, CG 5th Inf Div, CG 6th Mar Div, CG II 
(20 Mar) Corps Arty, CG 702d AAA Brig, CG 1st ESB, and key staff officers receive second 
briefing on and second draft of First Army plan at HoNnoLuLu. Naval and air rep- 


D-40 Second draft of II Corps plan (less certain annexes) issued. 

(5 Apr) 

D-37 CG 4th Inf Div, CG 6th Mar Div, CG II Corps Arty, CG 702d AAA Brig, CG 1st ESB, 

(8 Apr) and key staff officers briefed by CG II Corps at AGANA. Naval and air representatives 
participate. 

D-33 Division plans completed and given limited issue. 

(12 Apr) 

D-30 Inspection 4th Inf Div commences. Waterproofing of vehicles commences. 

(15 Apr) 

D-28 Inspection 4th Inf Div completed. 

(17 Apr) 

D-27 Inspection 6th Mar. Div commences. All ships of transport and tractor groups at 

(18 Apr) GUAM and SAIPAN. 

D-25 Inspection 6th Mar Div completed. 

(20 Apr) 

D-24 Loading of assault matériel commences. 

(21 Apr) 

D-20 Briefing by CG, 4th Inf Div and CG 6th Mar Div for rehearsal (briefing of trans- 

(25 Apr) port and tractor groups for rehearsal). Loading of assault personnel for rehearsal 
commences. 

D-18 Loading of assault personnel and matériel completed. 

(27 Apr) x 

D-17 S-day for rehearsal (ships will put to sea for a full day before arriving off rehearsal 

(28 Apr) beaches on eastern GUAM). 

D-15 Rehearsal commences (II Corps command ship and alternate command ship par- 

(30 Apr) ticipate). 

D-13 Rehearsal completed. 

(2 May) 

D-11 Rehearsal critique for principal commanders and staff at AGANA. Naval and air 

(4 May) representatives participate. Reloading of assault matériel landed during rehearsal 
commences. 

D-8 Reloading of assault personnel on tractor group. Reloading of assault matériel com- 

(7 May) pleted. Final changes in plans issued. Final briefing by subordinate units completed 
(final naval briefings completed). 

D-7 Reloading of assault personnel on transport group. S-day for tractor group (GUAM 

(8 May) tractor elements depart 0100I, D-7 and rendezvous with tractor elements at SAIPAN 


at 18001, D-7. 1850 miles via Iwo Jima air cover at 10 Kts=—185 hrs, plus 1 


day — 6 days 15 hours to Obj area). 


D-6 Briefing of troops on tractor group commences. 

(9 May) 

D-5 S-day for transport group (GUAM transport elements depart 0800I, D-5. SAIPAN 

(10 May) transport elements rendezvous off SAIPAN. 1455 miles via Iwo JIMA air cover at 15 Kts = 
97 hours, plus 20 hours = 4 days 21 hours to Obj area). 

D-4 Briefing of troops on transport group commences. 

(11 May) : 

D-2 Ships of first follow-up at GUAM and SAIPAN. 

(13 May) 

D-1 Loading of first follow-up commences. 

(14 May 

D-Day Transport and tractor groups arrive off eastern OKINAWA beaches at dawn. Airborne 

(15 May) assault by I Corps at P-hour. Upon completion of feint landing on D-day, both groups 


retire to southeastward and turn around so as to be in position at 0000I, D+1 
to reach HAGUSHI beaches by dawn. If not directed to proceed to HAGUSHI beaches, 






at dawn D+ 3 in position to conduct scheduled landings. 







D+3 Landing of II Corps. S-day for first follow-up convoy. 
(18 May) : 
D+8 First follow-up convoy arrives off HAGUSHI beaches. 





(23 May) 


groups turn around and retire to southeastward, returning to similar positions at 
00001, D + 2, carrying out same procedure as for D-+1. Groups of HaGusnHr beaches 







Date 


D-56 
(20 Mar) 


D-40 
(5 Apr) 
D-37 
(8 Apr) 
D-33 
(12 Apr) 


D-30 
(15 Apr) 
D-15 
(30 Apr) 


D-10 
(5 May) 


D-8 
(7 May) 


D-7 
(8 May) 
D-6 
(9 May) 
D-5 
(10 May) 


D-4 
(11 May) 


D-3 
(12 May) 


D-2 
(13 May) 


D-1 
(14 May) 


D-day 
(15 May 


D+1 
(16 May) 


(17 May) 
D+3 
(18 May) 
D+4 
(19 May) 
D+5 
(20 May) 
D+6 
(21 May) 


D+8 
(23 May) 
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I Corps (Abn) 
CLARK FIELD, P. I. 
121800Z Mar 52 


Suspsect: Phased Planning Schedule for Operation DEFIANCE 
To: See Distribution 


Event 
CG I Corps, CG 10lst Abn Div, CG 102d Abn Div, CG 3d Inf Div, CG I 
Corps (Abn) Arty, CG 70lst AA Brig, and key staff officers received second briefing 
and second draft of First Army Plan at HoNoLuLu. 
Second draft of I Corps (Abn) Plan (less certain annexes) issued. 
Corps commander conducts briefing of subordinate commanders at CLARK FIELD. Troop 
Carrier, combat air, and navy participate. 


Division plans completed and given restricted issue. 

Ground rehearsal (maneuver or field exercise). 

Rehearsal or airborne landings, ground action, and subsequent landings. 
Critique of rehearsal. Base section completes marshaling camps. 
Loading of slow assault convoy in MARIANAS commences. 

Final changes in plan issued. 


Airborne units move to marshaling camps. Briefing of enlisted personnel begins. S-day 
slow convoy in MARIANAS. Loading of fast sssault convoy in MARIANAS commences. 
Loading of slow assault convoy in PHILIPPINES commences. 


Loading of fast assault convoy in PHILIPPINES commences. 
S-day for fast assault convoy in MARIANAS. S-day for slow assault convoy from 
PHILIPPINES. 


S-day for fast assault convoy from PHILIPPINES. 

Aircraft grounded for maintenance. 

Load equipment of airborne units assigned to D-day lift. 

Airborne units take off from PHILIPPINES and land on OKINAWA. Load equipment of 


airborne units assigned to D+1 lift. 


Airborne units continue landing. Slow and fast assault convoys in position to rendezvous 
with II Corps convoys on D-day so as to be available for unloading on D+1 if time 
of amphibious landing is advanced. Ships of first follow-up convoy in MARIANAS. Load 
equipment of air-transported units for D+2 movement. 


Air transported operation commences. Ships of first follow-up convoy in PHILIPPINES. 
Loading of first follow-up convoy in MARIANAS commences. 


II Corps lands, I Corps seaborne echelon lands on call. Loading of first follow-up 
convoy in PHILIPPINES commences. 

S-day first follow-up convoy from MARIANAS. 

S-day for first follow-up convoy from PHILIPPINEs. 


Complete air-transported operation. 


First follow-up convoy arrives off HAGUSHI beaches. 
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took timely action to prevent it. Require- 
ments stressed the necessity for adequate 
intelligence, knowledge of national policy, 
rapid mobilization of manpower and in- 
dustry, forces in being, and accurate as- 
sumptions upon which to base strategic 
planning. This exercise clearly brought 
to the students’ attention the tremendous 
responsibility of the higher staff planner 
who must always visualize the nature of 
future war and establish the requirements 
to meet it. It further developed that the 
higher staff planner must consider the 
objective which is to be achieved by mili- 
tary action and that he must balance the 
means available so that the campaigns or 
operations undertaken fit into the grand 
strategy to gain that end. 

The full implication of failure to main- 
tain a military structure capable of 
rapidly exploiting the scientific, indus- 
trial and manpower potential of the nation 
was brought home forcibly. In short, the 
two exercises stressed the- vital necessity 
for advanced military thinking and gave 
the student a preview of the problems of 
strategic planning which are considered 
at the Armed Forces Staff, Industrial, 
and National War Colleges. 

It was brought out in the preceding 
article that the present school system 
and revised personnel procedures should 
provide the necessary reservoir of trained 
individuals for higher command and staff 
duty, and that some means must be found 
to give these individuals an opportunity 
to function as members of planning groups 
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confronted with realistic conditions. 
Therefore, it is proposed that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff exploit the vast poten- 
tial of our administrative overhead by is- 
suing directives to our higher headquar- 
ters requiring them to initiate joint plan- 
ning exercises, involving possible contin- 
gencies. Appropriate intelligence provided 
by the Central Intelligence Agency could 
be made available to the planning groups. 
Data as developed by experimentation, the 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces, 
and other sources could be reviewed and 
exploited. After making proper decisions 
as to command relationships, assumptions, 
and phasing of planning, subordinate 
headquarters could be brought into se- 


- lected aspects of the exercises and thus 


the benefits of concurrent planning could 
be obtained. Of course, suitable security 
measures would have to be taken, but this 
problem would be far from insuperable. 
Training of this type would exercise all 
the echelons of command and would pre- 
vent stagnation of thought. While ad- 
ministratively simple and causing mini- 
mum interference with the necessary 
daily routine, this type of training would 
require realistic command and staff ac- 
tion. It would foster advance thinking 
and scientific development and provide 
headquarters which would be well ground- 
ed in strategic and tactical planning at 
the initiation of hostilities. It would pre- 
pare the command and staff framework 
for our Armed Forces to meet our na- 
tional commitments. 





No investment by the American Government has returned such tremen- 
dous dividends as the amount of money spent on the Army school system 
during the years between the two world wars. 


General of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower 





Armies— Zone of Interior 






Colonel T. A. Jennings, Field Artillery 
Instructor, Command and General Staff College 


W HEN the War Department was re- 
organized in June 1946, the various or- 
ganizations, within the continental limits 
of the United States, formerly under 
Army Service Forces were also reorgan- 
ized. The nine service commands disap- 
peared and in their place appeared six 
Army Areas and six Armies—Zone of In- 
terior. What is the organization and func- 
tion of an Army and Army Area? Why 
are they necessary and what is their rela- 
tionship to other War Department agen- 
cies and civilian organizations, Federal, 
State and local? 

To visualize better the present Army, 
Zone of Interior, we will go back a few 
years and look at the organization for 
military jurisdiction and control prior to 
the National Defense Act of 1920. Prior 
to that date, note that the continental 
United States, including Alaska, was di- 
vided into six Departments. 


+—~The National Defense Act of 1920 pro- 


vided for the establishment of nine Corps 
Areas to replace the former six Depart- 
ments. These Corps Areas were divided on 
the basis of potential military population. 
From time to time the boundaries were 
adjusted to facilitate supply, administra- 
tion and control. 

Due to the fact that the Corps Areas 
were based on military population, it was 
felt that they would form the framework 
for the mobilization of the National Army. 
Each Corps Area was to provide one army 


corps of six divisions consisting of one 
Regular Army division, two National 
Guard divisions and three Reserve divi- 
sions. We would thus have three field 
armies of three corps each as an initial 
nucleus for mobilization. 


The Corps Area commander had juris- 
diction over all army personnel within 
his area, except those of exempted sta- 
tions, and those of units assembled for 
training or for operations by Corps, GHQ, 
Air Force, Army or higher command. He 
was responsible for all civilian component 
training, ie. ROTC and Organized Re- 
serves; troop training and supply, care 
of fortification material and preparation 
of plans to meet domestic emergencies. 
If mobilization became necessary, the tac- 
tical command would pass to tactical unit 
commanders as directed by the War De- 
partment. 


In March 1942, the War Department 
was reorganized as we knew it during the 
war, with the establishment of the Army 
Air Forces, Army Ground Forces and 
Army Service Forces. The Corps Areas, 
together with the supply arms and serv- 
ices, depots, ports of embarkation and 
other administrative services were placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Army Serv- 
ice Forces. Under this new set-up, the 
Corps Areas became the field agencies of 
the Army Service Forces, and as such 
they were the administrative echelons be- 
tween the Army Service Forces headquar- 
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ters, and the posts, camps and stations 
which were serving the field armies. 

Briefly, the Corps Areas were charged 
with the housekeeping for the troops 
within their boundaries. A few months 
later, July 1942, the title “Corps Area” 
was changed to “Service Command,” ; 

With this over-all readjustment of the 
War Department, the Commanding Gen- 
eral, Army Service Forces, was able to 
pass along considerable authority to his 
service commanders and to decentralize 
operations throughout all echelons. To 
help this decentralization further, the ASF 
issued fewer directives, merely telling the 
service commander what was to be done 
and allowing him wide powers of execu- 
tion. Thus, the Service Commander, in 
turn, was able to invest authority and 
executive power in the districts and the 
posts, camps and stations within his juris- 
diction. 

The importance of decentralization was 
immediately brought out when the war be- 
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gan, when a vast number of problems and 
assignments were faced by the various de- 
partments. ASF, for instance, was faced 
with the enormous task of providing equip- 
ment, housing, utilities, training areas 
and facilities, clothing, food and trans- 
portation for individuals and units in ad- 
dition to providing all the other things 
required in building our large military 
forces. Speed of action was indispensable 
to equip and train an army for global 
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warfare. This was accomplished ‘by de- 
centralization of authority and executive 
powers; the use of sound judgment on the 
part of Service Commanders and their 
staffs; and above all, by a willingness 
to make immediate decisions when quick 
action was necessary, regardless of wheth- 
er a precedent existed on which to base 
the decision. 

In February 1948, the Military District 
of Washington was created. This District 
consisted of: The District of Columbia, 
the counties of Arlington and Fairfax 
and the city of Alexandria in Virginia, 
and the counties of Montgomery, Prince 
Georges and that part of the Charles 
lying north of the Mattawoman Creek in 
the State of Maryland. Although called 
a district, it functioned the same and had 
the same mission as a Service Command. 
It continues to operate as a district under 
present day reorganization. 

Chart I shows the Service Commands 
and the Military District of Washington 
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as they were during the latter part of the 
war. In October 1943, Alaska was de- 
tached from the Ninth Service Command 
and became a Territorial Department. 
Chart II is the organizational chart 
of the Service Commands as it was during 
the war. The Service Command was or- 
ganized into staff divisions and technical 
services which were operated through the 
Chief of Staff. There were three staff 
classifications—personal staff, functional 
staff divisions and the technical services. 
This was a war-time organization de- 
signed to furnish all the supply and ad- 
ministrative work for our armies in train- 
ing and in combat. With the termination 
of hostilities and the reduction of our 
forces, this type of organization became 
less necessary. Further, the return of 
army headquarters and troop units from 
abroad made a reorganization of the War 
Department necessary. This reorganization 
brought about the end of the ASF, as it 
was organized, and the functions, as 
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deemed necessary, have been absorbed in 
the War Department staffs. 


It is necessary to go into the reorgani- 
zation only as it affects the change from 
the old Service Commands to the new 
Army Areas. Service Commands worked 
directly under ASF. Under the reorgani- 
zation the continental U.S. was divided 
into six Army Areas, each under an army 
command for tactical as well as admini- 
strative and supply matters. 

Chart III shows the six Army Areas 
and the headquarters of each as now con- 
stituted. 


Some Army Areas comprise two former 
Service Commands—for example, the pres- 
ent Fifth Army Area comprises the former 
Sixth and Seventh Service Commands. In 
effect the reorganization has taken com- 
bat zone army headquarters and troops, 
established them in zones in the States, 
and made them responsible for the areas 
they occupy, just as in the.combat zone. 
They found certain posts, camps and sta- 
tions in their new areas which had the 
old Service Command headquarters. Army 
has taken over the old Service Command 
in toto, keeping what was necessary in 
an expanded army headquarters and elim- 
inating the unnecessary. This elimination 
was necessary due to the fact that so many 
posts, camps and stations have been 
rendered surplus and have been closed 
down, or disposed of in one manner 
or another. The term “Army Area” really 
applies to a geographical area, and is 
the area for which each army commander 
is responsible. The command of every 
Army Area is vested in the army com- 
mander and he has certain responsibilities 
in that area as outlined in WD Cir 138, 
i946 as amended by WD Cir 47, 1947. 

The army headquarters is no different 
jrom any other headquarters. It follows 
the usual staff organization and consists 
of the personal staff, general staff and 
special staffs. It is within the headquar- 
ters that it has expanded since, in ab- 
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sorbing the old Service Commands and 
their functions, a number of subsections 
have been added under the various staff 
sections. This is necessary in order to 
handle the additional administrative and 
supply functions. There are many more 
subsections than in a combat headquarters. 

The army commander is responsible for’ 
the tactical command and training of the 
troops as well as for the administration, 
supply and service of the units and all 
posts, camps and stations under his juris- 
diction. Each staff section must function 
from a training viewpoint over the units 
under army. In addition they will quite 
frequently function from the standpoint 
of administration, supply and services. At 
the present time their functions are listed 
in WD Cir 1388, 1946 and WD Cir 47, 
1947. It will be noted that the army com- 
mander has definite responsibility to the 
Commanding General, AGF as outlined in 
Par 38, Appendix II, and responsibilities 
through command channels, to the War 
Department as listed in Par 4. Staff 
functionings have not fully crystallized as 
yet, because changes are still being made 
in the various staffs. Suffice to say they 
are functioning. 


What responsibility and relationship 
has the army commander to the various 
types of installations, posts, camps and 
stations? These installations are of three 
classes. Class I are installations directly 
under the Army Ground Forces and in 
turn directly under the army commander. 
Class II are installations which are di- 
rectly under the Administrative and 
Technical Services of War Department for 
operation and control. Class III are AAF 
installations. 

For Class I installations, the army 
commander has complete responsibility 
and control directly over the installation 
and its personnel. That means operations, 
training and administration, as well as 
service and supply for the units and for 
the posts, camps or stations. 
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For Class II installations, the army 
commander has the responsibility of 
furnishing in general, all the “housekeep- 
ing facilities and administration” neces- 
sary to keep the installation operating. 
The Administrative or Technical Service 
of the War Department is responsible for 
the interior administration and opera- 
tion of the technical service within the 
installation. 

The army commander now has no rela- 
tionship or responsibilities to Class III 
installations, except in case of domestic 
emergencies. 

What is the relationship of the army 
commander to the National Guard, Or- 
ganized Reserve and the ROTC? Briefly, 
they are considered the same as any ac- 
tive Regular Army unit which is under 
the army commander. Under AGF direc- 
tives, the army commander is responsible 
for supervision of their organization, 
training, and operation. 

G-3 has established, under his training 
division, a subsection for ORC, National 
Guard, and ROTC for training purposes. 
The army commander has personnel and 
administrative functions in connection 
with the ORC, ROTC, and National Guard 
in the Federal Service. Under the Adju- 
tant General there are separate subsec- 
tions in a Civilian Components Division to 
handle these matters. 

Liaison is maintained with all federal 
bureaus, boards and commissions located 
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within the Area. These federal agencies 
usually have field offices, and, by working 
directly with them, time is saved and du- 
plication of effort is avoided. 

Liaison is also maintained with state 
and local governments and civic organiza- 
tions within the Army Area. 

What would happen to the Army and the 
Army Area in the event of mobilization 
or war? The combat army headquarters 
would prepare to take the field, taking 
with it so much of the present headquar- 
ters as was necessary to operate in the 
field. It would leave behind it all the sec- 
tions and subsections which have been 
absorbed on account of the added responsi- 
bilities of Army Areas. They would form 
the nucleus for an organization which 
would presumably carry on the functions 
of maintaining all the posts, camps and 
stations in addition to performing ad- 
ministrative and supply functions. 

It is thus seen that a combat army 
headquarters has taken over a vast ter- 
ritorial area containing a large number 
of installations. In so doing, it has taken 
over, in addition to the tactical control, 
a vast administrative and supply organi- 
zation which has expanded the headquar- 
ters enormously. In effect, the cycle is 
complete again, and we now have six 
Armies, Zone of Interior, operating six 
Army Areas, quite similar to the old six 
Military Departments as organized prior 
to 1920. 





All our wars have come because we were militarily weak. Today, our 


country has risen to great heights. We are leaders of the world. Yet, if we 


are to maintain that leadership, to preserve democracy for the world, we 


must remain militarily strong. 





General Jacob L. Devers 
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Inter-American Security 


Compiled by the MILITARY REVIEW from press accounts of the Inter-American 
Conference for the Maintenance of Continental Peace and Security held in Brazil. 


Ix a notable demonstration of hemis- 
pheric solidarity and amity, nineteen na- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere con- 
cluded at Rio de Janeiro on 2 September 
1947 the Inter-American Treaty of Re- 
ciprocal Assistance. 

The Treaty, which will probably come 
to be referred to as the Treaty of Rio 
de Janeiro, marks an event of great sig- 
nificance, not only to the nations of the 
American continents, but to-the world at 
large. 

This is evident from the following facts: 

1. One-third of the world’s nations 
represented in the United Nations parti- 
cipated'in the pact. 

2. The Treaty is the first formal im- 
plementation of Article 51 of the United 
Nations Charter, which sanctions the band- 
ing together of nations for individual or 
collective self-defense. 

3. A vast defensive region, encompass® 
ing the entire North and South American 
continents and adjacent areas, is set up 
as a special area in which an attack on 
one nation is considered an attack on all 
and calls for immediate mutual defensive 
«ction followed by consultation on further 
collective plans, including collective use 
of armed forces. 

4. In addition to the security action 
n the special region, the Treaty pledges 
immediate consultation looking toward 
united action in case any of the American 
nations comes under attack outside the 
region. 


5. The exceptional amity of the par- 
ticipating nations was forcefully demon- 
strated by the fact that agreement was 
reached in less than two weeks of con- 
sultations. 

The Inter-American Conference for the 
Maintenance of Continental Peace and 
Security was convened under the Act of 
Chapultepec drawn up in Mexico City in 
1945. Brazil acted as the host for the 
conference, and the sessions were held in 
the Quitandinha Hotel at Petropolis, 
near the Brazilian capital of Rio de Ja- 
neiro. 

All nations of the Americas participated 
in the proceedings and signed the result- 
ing treaty with the exception of Nicara- 
gua, Ecuador, and Canada. 

During the course of the conference, 
only two major issues arose, and they 
were quickly settled. 

The first issue was a proposal that an 
aggressor within the hemisphere’ be 
treated more cautiously than one from 
outside. The final determination, however, 
was that immediate action should be 
taken against any aggression, whether 
from within or without the Western Hem- 
isphere, and that such an aggression 
would be considered an attack against all 
the American nations. 

The second issue was an attempt to 
bring up immediately the question of 
economic aid from the United States to 
other American nations. The explanation 
of Secretary of State George C. Marshall 
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that the United States must first deal 
with the problems of Europe was accepted 
by the other delegates. 

The delegates of the conference reached 
agreement on the new Treaty on 30 Aug- 
ust. Approval by the nineteen nations was 
unanimous. 


Provisions of the Treaty 


The Treaty formally condemns war, and 
the contracting nations undertake in their 
international relations not to resort to 
threat or use of force in any manner incon- 
sistent with the provisions of the United 
Nations Charter or the Treaty. The 
American nations are pledged to submit 
every controversy which may arise be- 





Quitandinha Hotel, Petropolis, Brazil. 


tween them to methods of peaceful set- 
tlement within the Inter-American system 
before referring them to the General As- 
sembly or Security Council of the United 
Nations. 

In Article 3 of the Treaty is set forth 
the important principle that an armed 
attack against an American state will 
be considered as an attack against all 
the Americas, and each contracting na- 
tion undertakes to assist in meeting the 
attack. At the-request of an attacked 
nation, each American nation may deter- 
mine the immediate measures which it may 
individually adopt. At the same time, 
an “organ of consultation,” which is a 
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council of the Ministers of Foreign Af- 
fairs of the signatory powers, must meet 
“without delay” to agree upon collective 
measures to be adopted. These measures 
of self-defense are to be taken until the 
Security Council of the United Nations 
has taken the measures necessary to main- 
tain peace and security. 

The provisions of Article 3 apply in 
all cases of armed attack which may take 
place within a region encompassing all 
the Western Hemisphere between the 
North and South Poles. This vast area is 
specifically defined in Article 4 of the 
Treaty. 

In general terms, the special “region” 
includes the continents of North and 
South America, Greenland, The British 
West Indies, Bermuda, Alaska and the 
Aleutians, and the Galapagos, Faulkland, 
and South Georgia Islands. Iceland is 
excluded. Also excluded from the set 
boundaries are the Azores and the Cape 
Verde Islands, and in the Pacific, Hawaii, 
Midway, Little America, Marie Byrd Land, 
and the Ross Ice Shelf. 


However, if the territory of any Ameri- 
can nation outside the limits of the special 
region comes under aggression, the council 
of Ministers of Foreign Affairs must meet 
immediately and agree on the measures 
which will be taken to assist the victim of 
such aggression or to maintain the peace 
and security of the continent. 

In case of conflict between two or more 
American states, the signatories to the 
treaty are to call for a suspension of hos- 
tilities, call for restoration of the pre-war 
status, and take all other necessary 
measures to reestablish or maintain Inter- 
American peace and security. 

The measures which the council of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs may take 
under the Treaty include various diplo- 
matic or consular actions, complete or 
partial interruption of economic relations 
or communicaticns, and the use of armed 
force. 
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The Treaty specifically states that none 
of its provisions can be construed as im- 
pairing the rights and obligations of the 
American nations under the Charter of 
the United Nations. 


The Governing Board of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union is given an important role in the 
application of the Treaty. It may act 
provisionally as an organ of consultation 
until the council of Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs meets, and it also is designated 
as the “organ of liaison” among the signa- 
tory states and between these*states and 
the United Nations. 


All the principles and fundamental pro- 
visions of the new Treaty became incor- 
porated in the organic past of the Inter- 
American system, and the Treaty is de- 
signed to remain in effect indefinitely. 
Any nation, however, may withdraw from 
the Treaty by notifying the Pan American 
Union, and such withdrawal will become 
effective two years after such notice. 

The Conference Preamble Commission 
No. 1, headed by Sefor Mateo Marques 
Castro of Uruguay, reported that the 
Treaty was founded on two principles— 
repudiation of war and the pacific solu- 
tion of controversies. It is based on the 
spirit and letter of the United: Nations 
Charter, and “does not deny the historical 
fact of the origin of the ties that distin- 
guish the relations of our countries and 
which were established and reinforced in 
the course of more than half a century.” 

Foreign Minister Juan Bramuglia, of 
Argentina, said that “the 
thesis of pacific solution has been accepted, 
in accordance with the general demand 
of the Americas.” 


Visit by President Truman 
Successful conclusion of the _ Inter- 
\merican Conference was the occasion 
for a visit to Brazil by President Harry 
S. Truman. 
At the final session of the historic con- 
“erence on 2 September, President Truman 
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praised the efforts of the delegates, de- 
claring: 

“You have made it clear to any possible 
aggressor that the American Republics 
are determined to support one another 
against attacks. Our nations have pro- 
vided an example of good neighborliness 
and international amity to the rest of the 
world, and in our association together we 
have strengthened the fabric of the 
United Nations. You can be justly proud 
of the achievements of this conference and 
I commend the noble spirit which has in- 
spired your efforts.” 


Western Hemisphere Security Region 
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The Inter-American Conference at Rio 
de Janeiro established this special defen- 
sive region in which an aggression against 
any American nation would be considered 
an aggression against all of the American 
Republics. 


Sitting nearby as President Truman 
spoke was President Eurico Gaspar Dutra, 
of Brazil, and the Brazilian Foreign 
Minister, Dr. Raul Fernandez, who in- 
troduced President Truman. Both of the 
Brazilian officials were given a large 
share of the credit for the success of the 
conference by Secretary of State George 
C. Marshall. 
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Later the same day, in Itamaraty Pal- 
ace—the Brazilian Foreign Office in Rio 
de Janeiro—the representatives of the 
nineteen participating nations formally 
signed the Treaty. 

Three days later, on 5 September, Presi- 
dent Truman again referred to the Inter- 
American Conference, in an address be- 
fore a joint session of the Brazilian Con- 
gress. 

“The people of the United States fol- 
jowed with keen interest and high hopes 
the progress of the Inter-American Con- 
ference which has just ended,” President 
Truman said. “The splendid results at- 
tained bring to us a sense of deep satis- 
faction. 

“The Conference of Rio de Janeiro will 
go down in history as a tremendously 
important milestone in our progress to- 
ward the outlawing of force in interna- 
tional relations and the establishment of 
the rule of law and order.” 


United States Delegation 


The United States delegation to the 
conference, besides Secretary Marshall, 
included Senators Arthur H. Vandenberg 
and Tom Connally; Representative Sol 
Bloom; Warren R. Austin, chief of the 
United States mission to the United Na- 
tions; and William D. Pawley, United 
States Ambassador to Brazil. 

In radio reports to the United States 
after their return from Brazil, both Sec- 
retary Marshall and Senator Vandenberg 
hailed the new Treaty as a notable ex- 
ample of collaboration for international 
peace and security within the framework 
of the United Nations. 

Secretary Marshall said: “I do not 
think it is an overstatement to say that 


this demonstration of trust and coopera- 
tion, this evidence of a willingness to 
adjust the many varied national points 
cf view in order to make possible a unani- 
mous agreement for the good of all, is 
the most encouraging, most stimulating, 
international action since the close of 
hostilities.” 

Senator Vandenberg, who is chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, declared: 


“I report with deep conviction that the 
conference’ agreed upon a treaty which, 
in my opinion, will be a milestone of 
incalculable importance upon the high 
road to a happier and safer world. I shall 
present it to the Senate for ratification 
with every confidence that it will deserve 
prompt and enthusiastic approval of its 
traditionally American ideals. 

“We have re-knit the effective solidarity 
of North, Central and South America 
against all aggressors, foreign and do- 
mestic.” 


The American press generally attached 
high importance to the new Treaty. The 
New York Times, for example, stated that 
“The new Treaty constitutes perhaps the 
strongest inter-American tie since the 
end of Spanish domination in the early 
nineteenth century. In effect it amplifies 
by mutual agreement the United States 
Monroe Doctrine of 1823, which unilater- 
ally warned Europe to keep out of the 
Western Hemisphere.” 

The American nations will again as- 
semble at Bogota, Colombia, on 17 Janu- 
ary 1948 to codify the inter-American sys- 
tem and give it a formal structure. Mili- 
tary, economic, and cultural factors will 
be taken up at that time. 
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GERMANY 
Six-motor Flying Boat 
Among the aircraft developed by Ger- 
many during World War II is the Blohm 
and Voss (BV 222) Viking, a six-motor 
flying boat used as a military freight 
and passenger transport. The wings were 





BV 222 Viking. 


of single tubular steel spar construction 
and metal covered, while the hull was 
all-metal and corrosion-resisting. The re- 
tractable wing-tip floats split in half, and 
each half folded to lie flat in the outer 
wing sections. The plane was manned 
by a crew of eleven, and could carry a 
maximum of 110 fully equipped troops, 
mainly in the lower deck. Armament con- 
sisted of machine guns in the nose turret, 
the forward and rear dorsal turrets, and 
four in lateral mountings in cabin win- 
dows. Six Junkers Jumo 207C twelve 
cylinder, vertically opposed, compression 
ignition, two-stroke engines provided the 
power. Maximum speed was 218 miles per 
hour, with normal cruising speed at 185 
miles per hour. The wing span was 157 
feet, and the length, 150 feet.—The Aero- 
plane. 





AUSTRALIA 
Defense Program 


One phase of the five-year defense pro- 
gram for Australia is establishment of 
a base at Manus Island in the Admiralty 
group to replace the present New Guinea 
base at Dredger Harbor. The Defense 
Minister announced that the Australian 
government would welcome arrangements 
with the United States for joint use 
of Manus, where the United States built 
a $250,000,000 base after driving the 
Japanese from the Admiralty islands. 

The defense program plans the expendi- 
ture of 250,000,000 Australian pounds over 
the five years. The army will have a 
strength of 69,000 (19,000 permanent and 
50,000 militia), all volunteers. The navy 
will have 14,753 men. The air force will 
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have 16 squadrons with 144 aircraft, 439 
reserve aircraft, 698 other planes, and a 
total personnel of 12,625.—The New York 
Times. 
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JAPAN 
Expendable Flying-Bomb 


The Japanese Navy MXY7 Oka (Cherry 
Blossom) was a piloted flying-bomb which 
also carried a Pacific code name of Baka 
(Idiot). It was carried aloft under the 
bomb-bay of a bomber and launched at 
27,000 feet at a speed of 175 to 200 mph 
more than fifty miles from its target. 

For about fifty-two miles, the flying- 
bomb travelled in a glide at 230 mph on 
a gliding angle of five degrees. Then the 
rockets were ignited, which increased the 
level flight speed to 540 mph, and in the 
final dive to the target the maximum 
speed reached was 620 mph. Once the Oka 
had been attached to the parent air- 
craft there was no way in which the pilot 
could leave the aircraft. 





A tri-nitro-Anisol charge weighing 2,645 
pounds was fitted in the nose. This war- 
head was fused by the pilot, and fired on 
impact. 


The wing and tail unit was made of 
wood, with plywood and fabric covering. 
The fuselage was metal, with the war- 
head in the nose and the three Type 4, 
MK. I Model XX rocket motors in the rear 
section.—The Aeroplane. 


Heavy Bomber 


Air Technical Intelligence representa- 
tives captured enough parts of a Japanese 
experimental bomber to build a complete 
model for testing at Wright Field. Called 
the “Rita,” the four-engine bomber is 
described as a composite of three or more 
American planes.—Aero Digest. 


INDIA 
Armed Forces Divided 


Division of India into the Union of 
India. (Hindustan) and Pakistan will also 
mean the division of the armed forces of 
India along the same lines. Units with a 
Moslem majority are to move into Pakis- 
tan areas and non-Moslem units to the 
Indian Union, under a plan _ recently 
adopted by the Partition Council headed 
by the Viceroy. 

The scheme called for separate defense 
forces by 15 August, but with a joint 
central administration under a British 
commander until 1 April 1948, by which 
time completion of the division of the 
armed forces is contemplated. The Brit- 
ish commander has no operational control 
during the interim period. 

The division of the armed forces along 
communal lines is the first of two stages 
in readjustment of India’s forces. In the 
second phase, units will be reconstituted 
by voluntary transfer, with the religious 
factor again dominating. Moslems from 
Pakistan serving in the armed forces do 
not have the option to join the armed 
forces of the Indian Union, and non- 
Moslems from the rest of India serving in 
the armed forces do not have the option 
to join the armed forces of Pakistan. 
Non-Moslem personnel from Pakistan and 
Moslem personnel from the rest of India 
may elect to serve in the armed forces 
of the Indian Union and of Pakistan, 
respectively. 

The latter provisions appear to allo- 
cate the Sikhs to the Indian Union. 

Under the plan, the heads of the Army, 
Navy and Air Forces of the two dominions 
were to be chosen, and their headquarters 
established, by 15 August. After the in- 
terim period under the central British 
authority, the two governments will be 
free to enlarge, reduce, redesign, reor- 
ganize and nationalize their armed forces 
as they think fit—The New York Times. 
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Additional Soviet Planes 


The first publicized Russian jet air- 
craft is the work of designer Sergei A. 
Lavochkin. This research aircraft has 


— secant 





LA-7. 


two German-built BMW 008a axial-flow 
turbo-jets capable of producing a maxi- 
mum of 3,520 pounds static thrust. Maxi- 
mum speed is reported to be over 500 mph. 

There are several Lavochkin LA-7 types 
of planes reported in use. Among them 
are rocket-assisted interceptor fighters, 
of which two versions have been observed. 
One of these shows the rocket flame at the 
rear of the aircraft, and the other has 





Lavochkin Jet. 


rockets under each wing. These planes 
are normally powered by a 1,600—1,800 
horsepower ASH-82 air-cooled, 14-cylin- 
der, two-row radial engine. 

Another LA-7 is a two-seat advanced 
trainer and liaison monoplane, similar 
in most respects to the fighter models. 

The LA-5 is less powerful than the 
LA-7 and is distinguished by top and bot- 
tom air intakes on the motor cowling. 

A single-motor liaison monoplane is the 
YaK-12. It has two or three seats and a 
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helmeted cowling over the 145 horsepower 
M-11 air-cooled, 5-cylinder radial motor. 

Designer Sergei Ilyushin has produced 
a four-motor, 60-passenger air liner. Each 





LA-5. 


of the motors is a 1,600 horsepower ASH- 
82, air-cooled, 14-cylinder radial engine. 
It is of all-metal construction with a 
speed of well over 300 mph. 





YaK-12. 


The Ilyushin IL-10 is an improved IL-2 
Stormovik, having a more powerful 
liquid-cooled 12-cylinder in-line motor. Its 
maximum speed is near 300 mph. The IL- 





IL Transport. 


10 is reported to have replaced the IL-2 
series as the first-line attack-fighter-bomb- 
er.—The Aeroplane Spotter. 









GREAT BRITAIN 
“Eagle” Engine 

The Rolls-Royce 24-cylinder “H” Type 
EAGLE with 3,500 horsepower is Britain’s 
most powerful piston-type engine. Piston 
engines giving this enormous power have 


a useful future for a number of years 
yet.—The Royal Air Force Quarterly. 


School of Combined Operations 

A School of Combined Operations has 
been instituted at Fremington, North 
Devon. The first course was attended by 
twenty officers from the Army, ten from 
the Navy and ten from the RAF. While 
the main subject of the course is the 
study of “beach assault,” the: object of 
the school is to give a broad idea of the 
functions and limitations of the Serv- 
ices —Journal Royal United Service In- 
stitution. 


Pro-Jet Trainer 

The Avro Athena, powered by a gas- 
turbine driving a propeller, is one of two 
new RAF jet trainers. The other trainer, 
similar in most respects, is the Boulton 





Avro Athena Trainer. 
Paul P-108 Balliol—The Aeroplane. 
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CHILE 

Transfer of Landing Craft 

At appropriate ceremonies early this 
year, four LSMs and four LCIs were 
transferred from the United States Navy 
to the Chilean Navy at the Amphibian 
Training Base at Norfolk. The ceremonies 
included the signing of the transfer or- 
ders, the raising of the Chilean flag, and 
the boarding of the vessels by their new 
Chilean Navy  personnel.—Revista de 
Marina, Santiago de Chile. 





JAVA 

Mapping Project 

Members of a United States project to 
map the Orient recently arrived in Java 
to begin operations. The project will pro- 
duce topographical, hydrographical, and 
aerial maps for both military and eco- 
nomic purposes. In the preliminary phase, 
many maps and terrain studies produced 
during the war will be utilized—Army 
Times. 





PANAMA 
Canal Traffic 

The important role of the Panama canal 
in the logistics of war was recently re- 
vealed by canal statistics for the 1946 
fiscal year, when lockages exceeded 1,000 
a month six times. The former record 
was 610 lockages and 760 vessels set in 
January, 1929. 

Vessels can exceed lockages because 
two vessels use a single lock chamber 
when possible. An all-time record was 
set at the Pedro Miguel locks in August 
1945, when 1,077 vessels were handled 
with 700 lockages. 

Commercial traffic through the canal 
has been increasing, but lockages for 
the first eleven months of the 1947 fiscal 
year were only 19,225, compared to 29,180 
for the same period a year earlier.—The 
New York Times. 
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New World Speed Records 

In less than three months, three new 
world speed records have been established 
by two American planes over the course 
at the Muroc Army Air Base, California. 

The record was first broken on 19 June 
by a special jet-propelled “Shooting Star” 
of the Army Air Forces, the Lockheed 
P-80R, at 623.8 miles per hour. 

This record stood until 20 August, when 
the Navy’s D-558 Douglas “Skystreak” 
set a new mark at 640.7 miles per hour. 

On 25 August, the third record was set 
at 650.6 miles per hour in the same “Sky- 
streak.” 

Colonel Albert Boyd, chief of the fleet 
test division of the Air Matériel Command 
at Wright Field, set the P-80R record. 





P-80R “Shooting Star”—623.8 mph. 


Commander Turner F. Caldwell, U.S. 
Navy, established the second record flying 
the D-558. 

Major Marion Carl, U.S. Marine Corps, 
piloted the D-558 in the third record flight. 

Speeds were based on the average of 
four runs, two in each direction, over the 
3-kilometer course of the Federation Aero- 
nautique Internationale and National Aero- 
nautic Association. 

As a test plane (marked “A” in the dia- 
eram) enters the final 1,640 foot ap- 
proach identified by a large black circle 
“B,” it must be no higher than 246 feet. 
The course is marked for the pilot by a 
12-foot strip of black tar “D.” 

High speed cameras “C” photograph and 
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time the plane. Pink smoke flares “E” 
serve as markers, and patrolling airplanes 
“F” keep the speed ship within prescribed 
altitude limits during turns. 

In the first test, the P-80R had been 





D-558 “Skystreak”—650.6 mph. 


modified to increase speed. The engine was 
a new Model 400 of the J-33 type, giving 
7,500 horsepower at 600 miles per hour. 
Details of the D-558 have been pub- 
lished previously by the MILITARY RE- 
VIEW (August 1947, page 66). The fast- 
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Diagram of the speed course. 


est timed run by the D-558 was in the sec- 
ond test when the plane attained a speed of 
653.4 miles per hour.—AAF and Navy 
photos. 
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Hot Climate Tests 


Through experiments now being con- 
ducted by the Environmental Protection 
Section of the Quartermaster Corps, defi- 
nite methods are being developed for de- 
termining the amounts of work which a 
soldier may perform in hot and humid 
climates without danger of heat collapse. 


A study of heat fatalities during World 
War II indicates that high humidity and 
high temperature are important in heat 
prostration. Fat persons are more suscep- 





Soldiers assisting in hot climate tests. 


tible than the lean or those of normal 
weight. The failure of men accustomed to 
cooler weather to become quickly accli- 
matized to hot climates took its toll. 


The principal reason for heat collapse 
at high humidity conditions is that the 
air cannot properly cool the body by 
evaporating sweat. Wind movement also 
plays an important part in cooling the 
body. Fat persons are more likely to be 
heat victims than the slim because body 
heat is produced in proportion to body 
weight and it is dissipated in proportion to 
the area of the skin surface. 

Experiments conducted for the Quarter- 
master Corps by the Department of Physi- 
ology, Indiana University Medical School, 
showed the limitations of physical exer- 
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tion in high temperature and high hu- 
midity. 


Men in good physical condition and 
acclimatized to work in heat were able 
to maintain thermal equilibrium for six 
hours while wearing Army tropical uni- 
forms, walking on a motor-driven tread- 
mill up a 2.5 per cent grade, at a rate of 
3.5 miles an hour, with an air temperature 
of 91.04°F and a wet-bulb temperature 
of 89.2°F. 


A hot-climate room with precise con- 
trol of temperature and humidity was 
employed at the Climatic Research Labora- 
tory, Lawrence, Mass., for the experi- 
ments. The men who served as subjects 
were carefully weighed before, during and 
after the tests. 


The tests showed that men sweated pro- 
fusely during the first hours of the tests 
but the sweating declined as the work con- 
tinued and the body temperature rose to 
the danger point beyond which heat pros- 
tration was likely. 


Results indicate a possible central effect 
of heat on sweating, or a fatigue of the 
sweat glands due to long continued sweat- 
ing, or a combination of both. Men clad 
only in shorts, socks, and shoes were able 
to maintain thermal equilibrium at con- 
siderably higher temperatures and hu- 
midity than men dressed in the tropical 
uniform. 


The experiments tended to show that 
men can maintain rates of sweating 600 
to 800 grams per hour for long periods 
of time, but they are not able to sweat 
at a constant rate of 1,200 to 1,800 grams 
per hour for six hours either in a severely 
hot-humid or hot-dry environment. This 
means that there is danger in requiring 
men to work for prolonged periods of time 
in extremely hot artificial or natural en- 
vironments when body temperature meas- 
urements are not made periodically.—Of- 
fice of the Quartermaster General and 
Signal Corps photo. 
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Cargo Glider 





The XCG-16, a cargo glider of unusual 
design by the Air Technical Service Com- 
mand, is being studied to determine maxi- 
mum size limitations for tactical usefulness 
of eargo gliders. The twin-boom glider 
carries a large payload within a limited 
cargo space.—AAF photo. 


Navy Banshee 





The Navy’s newest fighter plane is the 
MeDonnell Banshee, the world’s most pow- 
erful carrier based fighter which has a top 
speed of more than 600 miles per hour. 
Powered by two Westinghouse 24C “Yan- 
kee” jet engines, it climbs at 9,000 feet per 
minute.—Navy photo. 


Navy Plane Storage 

The Navy is putting 2,000 surplus car- 
rier-type planes into storage for use during 
the next five years. 


Planes “canned” in this storage program 
are placed in corrugated steel units in 
which the moisture content of the air is 
maintained at thirty per cent relative 
humidity. 





This picture is an exterior view of the 
steel storage cells, showing vapor-tight 
access doors for plane inspection, and 
other details of construction. 





Another method of long-term storage 
for planes tried by the Navy is a “cocoon- 
ing” process, in which a plastic is sprayed 
over the plane—Navy photos and news 
reports. , 
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Miscellaneous Notes 


Historical Series 


The first volume of a series which is 
planned to total about 100 separate works 
collectively titled “The United States 
Army in World War II” is being released 
by the War Department Historical Divi- 
sion. The first work is called “The Organ- 
ization of Ground Combat Troops” and 
deals with the origin of Army Ground 
Forces. Two other Ground Forces studies 
will be issued, and other volumes will take 
up the various campaigns, Air Forces op- 
erations, and the technical services.— 
Army and Navy Bulletin. 


Underwater Sound System 


The Navy has set up at Monterey, Cali- 
fornia, the first “Sofar” receiving station 
of its long-range, underwater sound sys- 
tem for locating air and ship survivors at 
sea. It is the first of four stations for 
covering the Pacific. The stations are de- 
signed to pick up sound waves from bombs 
which may be dropped into the water by 
survivors and exploded at depths of 2,000 
to 6,000 feet. The sound waves are picked 
up by the receiving stations as far away 
as 3,000 miles—Science News Letter. 


New Flu Vaccine 


A new influenza vaccine offering protec- 
tion against a new strain of influenza 
“A” virus which appeared in 1947, has 
been recommended by the Army epidemio- 
logical board. The board recommends 
that the new strain be incorporated with 
the older strain of “A” virus and the 
“B” virus in the vaccine for use by the 
Army late this year.—Science News 
Letter. 


Aleutian Bases 

The Army is withdrawing from three 
important war-time bases in the western 
part of the Aleutian islands of Alaska. 
The bases affected are Attu, Shemya, and 
Amchitka.—United Press. 


World Police Force 


The recommendation of the United 
States delegation to the United Nations 
Military Staff Committee regarding the 
air strength of the international police 
force was 3,800 airplanes, including 1,250 
bombers, 2,250 fighters and _fighter- 
bombers, and 300 reconnaissance planes.— 
The New York Times. 


Leather Research 


The Quartermaster Corps is continuing 
an extensive project in leather research. 
The studies include means of making 
leather highly water resistant for army 
shoes, studying temperature and humidity 
conditions and their influence on leather 
held in stockpiles, and development of 
synthetic tanning materials—The New 
York Times. 


New Supersonic Design 

The AAF has awarded a new contract in 
its program of developing supersonic air- 
craft. The contract, with Douglas Air- 
craft Company, seeks a design capable of 
flying faster than 2,200 miles an hour and 
reaching heights of thirty-five to nearly 
sixty miles. The proposed craft is the 
third of a series. The first is the Bell XS-1, 
which has been tested but has not reached 
the speed of sound. The second, the XS-2, 
is now being built by Bell Aircraft Cor- 
poration.—Associated Press. 


All-weather Runways 


Runways made of glass and steel may 
eliminate the need for runway and ap- 
proach lights as well as fog-dispersal and 
snow-removal facilities. An all-weather 


runway developed by Fodor Research Lab- 
oratories has a deck formed of a frame- 
work of steel with lamps set within or be- 
low the bars of the grating panels and vis- 
ible for miles at night in any kind of 
weather. Less expensive is a runway made 
of illuminated: glass bricks.—F lying. 
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Logistics in Northwest Europe, 1944-1945 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Brigadier C. Ravenhill 
in “Journal Royal United Service Institution” (Great Britain) November 1946. 


LocisTics is “that branch of military 
science relating to the movement and sup- 
plying of armies.” In this sense armies 
should be interpreted broadly as including, 
besides the other fighting Services, the 
minimum requirements for the civilian 
population. Both Field-Marshal Viscount 
Montgomery and General Eisenhower drew 
attention on several occasions in their 
reports of the campaign in Northwest 
Europe to the dependence of operations 
on the solution of the logistical problems, 
and it is probably true to say that, in 
framing the strategy of that campaign, 
logistics played a more important and 
vital role than even the political factor. 
The reason for this is that modern war, as 
fought offensively by the Allies, calls for 
immense quantities of men and material, 
the provision and movement of which must 
be a major consideration at all stages of 
operations. Thus, for every division, Brit- 
ish or American, deployed on the Conti- 
nent, some 40,000 men and 8,000 vehicles 
had to be landed. The consumption of am- 
munition, petrol and stores by this “di- 
visional slice” was found to be about 700 
tons a day, excluding reserves, air forces 
and civilian requirements, and of which 
about 520 tons a day was required forward 
of Army railhead. 


As some ninety divisions were available 
to the Supreme Commander by March 1945, 
the daily logistical effort necessary to 

‘ 


keep this force in the field amounted to 
some 63,000 tons. In addition, immense 
tonnages had to be handled and moved in 
order to maintain balanced reserves and 
the Allied air forces, and tc meet the es- 
sential requirements of the civilian popula- 
tion. Furthermore, the movement of all 
material had to be effected over a rail and 
road system which had been ravaged by 
an intensive bombing offensive and sub- 
jected to the demolitions of a relatively 
orderly retreat. 


Great credit is due to the services .and 
staffs at all levels in overcoming the legis- 
tical problems which arose. To quote Gen- 
eral Eisenhower: “The spectacular nature 
of the advance was due in as great a meas- 
ure to the men who drove the supply 
trucks as to those who drove the tanks.” 
And: “The incentive offered by the chance 
of a smashing victory, however, drove the 
men in whose hands the maintenance of 
supply rested to feats of superhuman ac- 
complishmment.” 


Planning the Strategy of the Campaign 

The Combined Chiefs of Staff directive 
to the Chief of Staff to the Supreme Allied 
Commander (COSSAC) limited specific- 
ally the number of landing and assault 
craft that were to be made available for 
the invasion of Northwest Europe. This 
availability of craft, and, therefore, the 
size of the assault, was increased later as 
a result of strong recommendations made 
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by Field-Marshal Viscount Montgomery 
and General Eisenhower. From these data 
it was a relatively simple mathematical 
problem to compute the initial personnel 
build-up. , 

The first major conflict between the 
strategical and administrative planners 
arose over the selection of the area for the 
assault. The administrative planners in- 
sisted that the risks of serious interference 
to the landing of men and stores over open 
beaches could not be accepted after D+5, 
an opinion which indicated that a good 
port had to be captured before that date. 
This problem was solved by the introduc- 
tion of an artificial harbor in position off 
Arromanches. It is little known that this 
harbor (the “Mulberry”) originated from 
a suggestion made by a British officer of 
the naval planning staff at COSSAC to 
meet the objections of the administrative 
planners to the area selected for the as- 
sault. Once the “Mulberry” proved a prac- 
tical proposition, the beaches selected for 
the assault had much to recommend them 
from the administrative aspect, for their 
capacity was virtually unlimited. 


The main logistical problem anticipated 
during the assault and: initial build-up 
phase concerned the landing of sufficient 
supplies to cover expenditure to build up 
reserves as rapidly as possible in order 
to insure against possible interruption of 
the sea line of communication, to meet any 
abnormal requirements by the forces de- 
ployed ashore, and to accumulate reserves 
to support later advances. The target, 
which was fully achieved, was to land two 
days’ reserves for the forces ashore by 
D+83, fourteen days’ reserves by D+ 4 and 
twenty-one days’ reserves by D+9. An 
average of over 30,000 tons of stores a day 
was handled across the beaches and 
through “Mulberry,” and by D+38 a mil- 
lion tons of stores, over half a million men 
and more than 300,000 vehicles had al- 
ready been landed in Normandy. Many 
expedients for accelerating the landing of 


stores, such as using concrete barges as 
floating petrol installations, or the piping 
of it ashore over the beaches were tried 
out. Some were adopted and an intensive 
use was made of DUKWs, but the bulk of 
the work of handling the immense quanti- 
ties of stores that flowed into Normandy 
during the early stages of the operations 
fell on the Beach Groups which had been 
specially formed and trained for this pur- 
pose. 

No discussion on the influence of logis- 
tics on the Northwest European campaign 
would be complete without recognition of 
the magnificent long-distance planning and 
foresight in the War Office which provided 
and assembled the necessary equipment 
and stores for this mammoth operation 
and constructed all the installations es- 
sential to mounting an assault operation 
on a scale more vast than ever contem- 
plated before. 


Ports 

The problem of providing a port during 
the initial stages of the operations was 
met by the introduction of the “Mulberry,” 
but the “Mulberry” suffered from many 
restrictions. For example, “Mulberry” 
was not equipped to handle coal in bulk nor 
rolling stock. Furthermore, it was evident 
that it could not be relied on to withstand 
the autumnal and winter gales after mid- 
September; nor could it alone provide suf- 
ficient means for the introduction and 
maintenance of large forces assembled or 
assembling in the United States. Even the 
acquisition of Cherbourg, whose capacity 
after repair was estimated to be approxi- 
mately 10,000 tons a day, would not suffice 
to meet this latter requirement. It was 
evident that further deep-water ports 
must be in Allied hands by September. 

The assessment of the eventual capacity 
of various ports proved a difficult prob- 
lem, and of all the factors that influenced 
long-term logistical planning it was prob- 
ably the most important. It was expected 
that the enemy would hang on tenaciously 
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to each port and in each case, before capit- 
ulating, carry out very thorough demoli- 
tions, Committees of experts were, there- 
fore, formed and required to assess the 
capacity of each port at various stages of 
its rehabilitation. 

The problem of maintaining the build-up 
of the United States forces was the main 
factor that led to the decision during plan- 
ning that the ports of Brest, St. Nazaire 
and Lorient must be captured and a major 
artificial port at Quiberon Bay constructed 
before the winter gales set in. The deci- 
sion to open the Brittany deep-water ports 
in preference to Le Havre and the minor 
Seine ports resulted from the expectation 
that the enemy would stand on the Seine, 
and the fact that it was doubtful if the 
capacity of these ports would be sufficient. 
As the opportunity offered itself to sweep 
rapidly through northern France and Bel- 
gium, capturing the port of Antwerp in- 
tact and ensuring the early reduction of 
Le Havre, it was not found necessary to 
obtain the use of the major Brittany ports 
for the import of men and stores. The 
fact that until Antwerp was opened, at 
the end of November, divisions could not 
be routed directly from the United States 
to France is a good illustration of limited 
port capacity restricting the build-up of 
an expeditionary force. As a result, at 
the time of the Ardennes offensive, the 
strength of the Allied Expeditionary 
Force’ was considerably lower than it 
might have been, had other major’ ports 
been captured earlier. 


The vital need to acquire deep-water 
ports proved the most influential logis- 
tical factor in the campaign. This factor 
was primarily responsible for determining: 
(1)_the original lodgment area (which in- 
cluded the Brittany deep-water ports) ; 
(2) for deciding what priority must be 
given to ‘the Northern Group of Armies 
(21st Army Group) in the advance across 
France and Belgium in order that the ports 
of Le Havre and Antwerp, and to a lesser 


extent Dieppe and the Pas de Calais ports, 
should be freed; and (3) for launching 
Operation “Anvil” against southern 
France, thereby opening the first port of 
France, Marseilles. 


Limiting Factors 


The limiting factors in finding a solution 
to the logistical problems and difficulties 
encountered during this campaign were: 


(a) Capacity of the transportation sys- 
tems concerned, i.e., port handling and 
clearance capacities, road: and rail lines 
of communication, air transport and POL 
(Petrol—Oil—Lubricants) pipe lines. 


(b) Available manpower, including lib- 
erated manpower whenever possible. 


(c) Lack of administrative flexibility 
until the end of 1944, when a certain de- 
gree of flexibility could be obtained as 
a result of opening Antwerp as a combined 
British-American port, the linking up of 
the Marseilles-Rhone Valley and Paris- 
Metz lines of communication, and the cap- 
ture in good condition of the inland water- 
way and rail transport systems of Belgium 
and Holland. 


(d) Indifferent administrative disci- 
pline, e.g., 17% million jerricans had been 
imported into France. by November, by 
which only 2% million (full and empty) 
could be traced at that time. 

It was inevitable, therefore, that the 
influence of logistics should be more nega- 
tive than positive up till the end of 1944. 
With the shortened lines of communication 
resulting from the introduction of an ad- 
vanced base (for both Allies) in Belgium 
and the increased flexibility of the various 
lines of communication that was achieved 
towards the end of 1944, logistics be- 
gan to exert a very positive influence on 
strategy until again at the close of the 
campaign the rapid advances of the Allied 
armies into Central Germany outdistanced 
the logistical means of support and logis- 
tics reverted to its negative role. 
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The Break-Out 


By the middle of July the logistical po- 
tential of the AEF was very great, but 
the saturation point of the force that 
could be maintained through the “Mul- 
berry” (Winterized) and Cherbourg dur- 
ing the winter months had almost been 
reached. This latter factor was certainly 
not a major consideration in planning the 
break-out, but it was certainly present at 
the time in the minds of those responsible 
for the maintenance of the AEF. 

It was fully realized that if the break- 
out was completely successful, it would 
not be possible to meet all the requirements 
of both Army Groups beyond limited dis- 
tances. It, therefore, became necessary, 
during the latter stages of the advance 
of the AEF for SHAEF to allocate rail 
movement and air supply in accordance 
with the priorities decided by the Supreme 
Commander. In practice, no attempt was 
made to divert road capacity (i.e., motor 
transport) from one Army Group to an- 
other in view of the organizational dif- 
ficulties involved, though the availability 
of this means of transportation was al- 
ways taken into consideration before 
allocations of other means were made. 
Once the Central Group of Armies had 
cleared Paris, priority of support was 
given to meet the requirements of the 
Northern Group of Armies, the main in- 
fluencing factor in reaching this decision 
being the vital need to obtain ports, par- 
ticularly the major port of Antwerp. 
Therefore, it came as no surprise to 
SHAEF when the Central Group of 
Armies eventually outran their logistical 
support in the neighborhood of Metz. In- 
deed, it was only by such improvisations 
as the “Red Ball Express” that the United 
States forces were enabled to advance so 
far. 

Antwerp 

When the port of Antwerp, worth 40,000 
tons a day in terms of unloading capacity, 
was captured intact by the 11th Armored 


Division on 4 September, the AEF was 
still being maintained through the beaches, 
“Mulberry,” Cherbourg and a few minor 
ports, over a line of communication over 
300 miles long. In order to sustain the 
advances of the AEF towards the Sieg- 
fried Line, three American divisions had 
been “grounded” near Cherbourg, all their 
transport being diverted to assist the vic- 
torious armies forward. Maintenance of 
these divisions was at the time reduced 
to the barest minimum—approximately 
fifty tons a day. Le Havre and the Chan- 
nel ports were still holding out and it was 
quite evident that it would take a long 
time even after their capture before they 
would pay a good dividend in terms of 
port capacity; furthermore the limited 
rail communications forward from these 
ports were already congested. 


The opening of Antwerp would not only 
result in shortening the lines of commun- 
ication by over 300 miles, but would also 
release powerful forces from the Central 
Group of Armies for offensive operations. 
These facts were known and appreciated 
when the vital decision was taken to carry 
out the Arnhem operation, but General 
Eisenhower himself admits that at this 
time “our logistical situation, coupled with 
the fact that the terrain was suitable to 
the defense, aided the enemy.” When this 
operation failed to bring the full fruit 
that had been hoped for, first priority 
was given to the clearing of the mouth of 
the River Scheldt in order to open Ant- 
werp as a port. The first cargo vessel 
entered Antwerp on 26 November, eighty- 
two days after its capture. 


Enemy Logistics 

As the next major event in the North- 
west European campaign was the Arden- 
nes counteroffensive, this may be an ap- 
propriate juncture to discuss the enemy’s 
logistical problems, especially as_ his 
counteroffensive in December threatened 
the advanced bases of both Northern and 
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Central Groups of Armies and their main 
supply port. 

Though the Germans were never so ex- 
travagant as the Allies in their require- 
ments of material (their division consum- 
ing, it is thought, something like 200 tons 
per day) and though their problem should 
have been simplified by the fact that they 
were always retreating, their supply and 
movement problems throughout the cam- 
paign were immeasurably more difficult 
than those confronting the Allies. This 
fact was due in the first place to the Al- 
lied strategic bombing policy and, to a 
lesser extent, to interference by the Tac- 
tical Air Forces and by Maquis and parti- 
sans. Thus, during the battles in Nor- 
mandy, the movement of reinforcing 
German formations encountered all man- 
ner of difficulties, while railheads had 
usually to be sited behind the Seine or 
Loire. Thus, also we learn that by January 
1945, the total output of gasoline in Ger- 
many had fallen to twenty per cent of 
the pre-war figure, and the supply and 
transportation systems in Germany were 
subject to almost continuous interference 
from the air. Eventually, the enemy’s lo- 
gistical problems became insoluble. 


The Rhine Crossings 


The main strategy for the 1945 cam- 
paign was to attack the Rhine with a view 
to deploying the maximum possible force 
north of the Ruhr. By the end of 1944, 
the Allied logistical situation had de- 
veloped a considerable degree of flexi- 
bility, and during the operations for cross- 
ing the Rhine it had been found possible 
to reinforce sectors with additional logis- 
tical support. The linking up of the lines 
of communication of the Southern and 
Central Groups of Armies also enabled 
further use to be made of the surplus ca- 
pacity of the Marseilles-Rhone Valley line 
of communication in support of the Cen- 
tral Group of Armies. 

As early as September 1944, it had been 
decided that the limiting factor to the 


size of the force that could operate north 
of the Ruhr would be the logistical ca- 
pacity of the crossing over the Rhine it- 
self. The road and, where intact, rail 
systems both east and west of the Rhine 
were adequate to support considerably 
larger forces than could be maintained 
over the Rhine bottleneck, resulting from 
the relatively few number of places where 
bridges could be constructed with the 
necessary entrances and exits. The car- 
riage forward of all the bridging material 
required was in itself no mean task, but 
fortunately came at a time when the ad- 
ditional logistical support was available 
without interfering with other operations. 
After careful examination of the capacity 
of the crossings, it was deduced that no 
more than thirty-five divisions could be 
maintained over these crossings north of 
the Ruhr and that this would only be pos- 
sible if seventy-five per cent of the POL 
requirements of the forces were delivered 
by pipe line to points some ten miles east 
of the Rhine. This latter factor led to 
the decision to lay pipe lines in German 
territory. This had previously been con- 
sidered unwise in view of the protective 
and maintenance commitments. 

The limitation of the ‘size of the force 
to be employed north of the Ruhr to thirty- 
five divisions influenced the whole strategy 
of the Rhine crossings and subsequent 
operations, as some fifty-five divisions 
were left available for employment south 
of the Ruhr and on the southern Rhine 
front, for all of which there was at that 
time adequate logistical support. A pro- 
portion of these forces were required in 
a defensive role, but there were also suf- 
ficient available to enable the Central and 
Southern Groups of Armies to stage major 
offensive operations across the Rhine. 

The Final Phase 

Soon after the three Army Groups had 

crossed the Rhine in March, a situation 


developed similar to that which followed 
the break-out of Normandy. The railway 
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systems east of the Rhine had been bombed 
and demolished to such an extent that all 
lines of communication were virtually re- 
stricted to roads, supported to a limited 
extent by air supply. Added to this, no 
rail bridges were intact over the Rhine 
itself, so that all material for the fighting 
forces had to be collected by road from 
depots and railheads west of the Rhine, 
except bulk POL, which was piped to 
points east of the Rhine. Though divisions 
were now expending far less ammuni- 
tion than normal, their daily require- 
ments of POL, bridging stores, and air- 
field repair material increased to such an 
extent that the average consumption (520 
tons per day per division forward of 
Army railhead) did not decrease. Thus 
it became evident that soon there would 
be three army groups advancing each 
at the end of a very extenuated road line 
of communication. 

During the planning of these final op- 
erations, the Supreme Commander had re- 
quired three major thrusts to be examined 
in detail—one to Hamburg and the Bal- 
tic (by the Northern Group of Armies), 
one to Berlin (by the Central Group of 
Armies) and one to Munich (by the South- 
ern Group of Armies). Once more it was 
found that relying on road and air lines 
of communication east of the Rhine, effi- 
cient logistical support would not be 
available to attain all three objectives. 
In the event, conditions were almost ex- 
actly as had been envisaged during plan- 
ning, and priority was given to the thrusts 
to the Baltic and to Munich. The thrust 
to Berlin was halted about Magdeburg, 
primarily through lack of logistical 
support. 


Summary 
The logistics branch of military science 
is one of great importance in modern war- 
fare and one that must be given high 
priority at every stage in planning and 
execution. Logistical support may be com- 
pared to a piece of elastic, the further 
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it is stretched the more slender it becomes 
until a danger point is reached after 
which it is liable to break. This danger 
point was reached twice during the op- 
erations in Northwest Europe, first when 
the AEF had advanced from the beach- 
head to Holland (Northern Group of 
Armies). and Metz (Central Group of 
Armies), and again as fhe Army Groups 
reached Lubeck, Magdeburg and Munich 
respectively. In each case the road lines 
of communication had been stretched over 
300 miles. Continuing the comparison, 
when the elastic is thickest, then is the 
logistical potential at its greatest. This 
occurred in July 1944, before the break-out 
and again at the Battle of the Rhine cross- 
ings and the period immediately preceding. 


It has been seen how the influence of 
logistics during the campaign led to the 
introduction of the “Mulberry,” to the 
delineation of the initial lodgment area 
in France, to priority being given to the 
capture of deep-water ports in Northwest 
Europe and Southern France, and how 
this branch of military science influenced 
the whole strategy of the Battle of the 
Rhine crossings and the deployment of 
forces east of that river. 


Conclusions 


1. Every commander must give full con- 
sideration to the logistical factors at all 
stages of planning and preparing opera- 
tions. 

2. There must be a small group of lo- 
gistical planners working in close coop- 
eration with the air force and services 
at all higher headquarters. These plan- 
ners must be brought into the picture from 
the very beginning of any project. 

The impression may have been gained 
that logistical planning is easy. Unfor- 
tunately, this is not so., While. certain 
data for outlining planning have been de- 
duced from experience, each operation and 
each theater of war has to be studied 
individually before computations relative 
































to future operations can even be com- 
menced. Furthermore, allowances must be 
made for many items that cannot be re- 
lated to the daily consumption per head or 
per division, items such as heavy bombs 
for shore-based aircraft, material for 
building airfields and landing strips, roll- 
ing stock, coal, pit-props for captured 
coal mines, ‘tran$portation stores, electric 
generators, Civil Affairs requirements, and 
many others. 

3. Every force must be carefully bal- 
anced as between fighting and administra- 
tive personnel. The United Kingdom (and 
to a lesser extent the United States) can- 
not afford to waste any manpower on ad- 
ministrative overheads; there must, there- 
fore, be no over-insurance on the part of 
the administrative planners. In_ the 
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Northwest European campaign the right 
balance was found for the amounts of 
material that had to be handled. 

4. We must try to reduce the load on 
the administrative machine in order to 
free more men to take part in active 
fighting. The total tonnage imported by 
the 21st Army Group alone during the 
campaign in Northwest Europe was over 
7,300,000 tons, which is equivalent on 
an average to approximately 635 pounds 
(more than % ton) per man per day. No 
other national army, except that of the 
United States, contemplates expending 
daily 520 tons of ammunition, POL, and 
stores per division forward of Army rail- 
head, and this figure does not allow for 
the not inconsiderable requirements for 
the RAF and minimum civilian needs. 





Small Nations and Future Wars 


Translated and 


Captain R. Calleja in “Revista de 





Air Organization of a Small Nation 


THE fundamental basis of all military 
organization is the foreign policy of the 
nation concerned. 

Adoption of defensive measures by a 
small nation is justified, especially if its 
geographical location facilitates an at- 
tack by a first-rate nation which would 
produce an alteration in the balance of 
world power. 

A small nation, because of limited re- 
sources, will have an inadequate produc- 
tion of war material, which will force 
it, more or less, to depend on others for 
supply. It will be the mission of its 
statesmen and diplomats to secure neces- 
sary supplies in case of a localized con- 
flict. If the conflagration expands into 
. large scale war, the larger nations will 
provide the necessary supplies. 

Intelligence is a factor of fundamental 
importance in order to know the inten- 
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tions and capabilities of an enemy. It 
is the mission of the intelligence service 
to keep up an uninterrupted flow of in- 
formation and to see that it reaches the 
proper agencies. 

In view of the increasing importance 
of material factors in deciding the out- 
come of a war, it appears that the prob- 
lem of national defense should be the re- 
sponsibility, almost exclusively, of non- 
military agencies. The war “between 
laboratories” in the near future also seems 
obvious. The human factor, however, will 
always have its influence in quantity, as 
well as quality, regardless of technological 
developments. 


It is in the matter of maintaining the 
efficiency of this human factor that small 
nations should try to exert their utmost 
effort. 

It is fundamental for every nation, but 
especially for the small countries of lim- 
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ited industrial resources, to keep the 
technical knowledge of its armed forces, 
especially its air force, up to date and 
fully efficient. The secret weapon of 
countries with limited economic and in- 
dustrial resources is the technical and 
moral qualities of its soldiers. 

If this can be generally applied to the 
armed forces, it acquires special import- 
ance with respect to aviation. The in- 
cessant progress of everything related to 
the air arm is such that it forces profes- 

sionals who try to keep up to date to 
, specialize, for at present it is almost 
impossible for an individual to master 
all the different subjects included in mod- 
ern aeronautics. 

It is obvious that adequate intellec- 
tual and physical training of the air forces 
is essential. 


Organization of Cadres and Recruiting 

Small nations should not try to organ- 
ize their air forces on the basis of total 
national requirements with only profes- 
sional officers and noncommissioned offi- 
cers. Due to the high cost, this solution 
has been discarded even by nations hav- 
ing great abundance of natural resources. 

Flying personnel should include two 
independent categories, one made up by 
professionals in relatively small numbers 
and calculated in accordance with the 
troops to be called in time of war. There 
should be at least one professional officer 
in each unit the size of a group. Smaller 
units in war time could be completely 
made up of reserve officers, who in peace 
time could be instructed by professional 
officers. 

Everything that has been said with re- 
spect to the procurement and instruction 
of officers is also applicable to noncommis- 
sioned officers and enlisted men. 


Air Arm 


For a small nation, we consider an Air 
High Command and Central General Staff 
necessary, with the following: 
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. Strategic Aviation. 

. Tactical Aviation. 

Air Defense Command. 

. Coastal Aviation (if needed). 
. Reconnaissance Aviation. 

. Territorial Organization. 

. Air Reserve. 


Aaa rkwond 


This general’ organization should be 
extremely flexible and any one of these 
agencies could be used to reinforce or 
increase the other, if necessary. 


Strategic Aviation.—The need of avia- 
tion for strategic missions is obvious if it 
is desired to maintain an adequate defense. 
It is a special characteristic of the air 
arm that all its specialties, even when 
used in a defensive role, are always em- 
ployed in the attack. In every war, re- 
gardless of how defensive it might be, 
there are objectives whose destruction 
bring about an easier accomplishment of 
its defensive purposes, These objectives 


.are often vulnerable only to offensive air 


action. 

It is well known that the air forces 
carry the brunt of initial operations, and 
that the first contacts and the only com- 
bats in this initial phase are those of the 
air arm. The tremendous speed with 
which an air attack can start forces the 
air forces to maintain a constantly high 
morale and alertness, material as well as 
technical. 

Tactical Aviation.—This force can be 
made up of units trained and equipped to 
fulfill missions in the ground force zone 
of action. Tactical aviation would have 
the peacetime mission to study, together 
with the ground forces with which they 
are going to operate, the perfection of 
the methods of attack, and the testing 
of new procedures in air-ground tactics. 

In the case of small nations, it would 
not be possible to organize large units 
for exclusive tactical employment, or to 
suggest that tactical aviation be weak- 
ened by being dispersed to large ground 
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units. Even the larger nations cannot 
allow such luxury. 

Perhaps the problem could be solved by 
organizing units of fighter-bombers as 
powerful as possible, in which the regi- 
ment would be the ground liaison unit. 

Air Defense Command.—The need of 
duly organizing the defense of the national 
territory against possible aggression is 
obvious. . 

A preventive air deployment for de- 
fensive purposes is so necessary that 
without it any security measure adopted 
by the armed forces on land or sea will 
be absolutely ineffective. The vulnera- 
bility of a country at its most vital points 
is at present independent of the quantity 
or quality of the deployment on land or 
sea. 

This command, provided with all types 
of anti-air defenses (night and day 
fighter planes, radio interception, anti- 
aircraft artillery, balloon barrages, signal 
communications, etc.), would have its own 
headquarters and staff, to guide and super- 
vise the different subdivisions of the ter- 
ritorial organizations, thus taking advan- 
tage of the permanence of the latter and 
insuring the efficient functioning of the 
whole defensive network, The territorial 
subdivision will be charged, therefore, 
aside from their own missions, with cer- 
tain combat activities and their head offi- 
cers will have under their commands a 
certain number of fighter units and anti- 
aircraft artillery, as well as the antiair- 
craft warning and radio interception sys- 
tem and the signal communications within 
their own areas. 

It is- logical to ask if it is advisable 


to. attach fighter units permanently to 
the organization under consideration. In 
this respect it can be said that there will 
be certain sectors within the nation’s ter- 
ritory, especially important to its war 
economy, which will require permanent 
stationing of defensive units (fighter 
units, antiaircraft artillery, and balloon 
barrages) so as to neutralize any enemy 
action against these sectors. 

Coastal Aviation.—If the nation has a 
coast line it should have coastal aviation 
under the command of an air corps gen- 
eral officer, who should have close liaison 
with the admiral of the fleet. Its organiza- 
tion should be determined by geographical 
factors. 


The limited resources of a small nation 
will not allow it to have carrier based 
aviation. Strong powers need airplane 
carriers to take their aviation to far away 
theaters of operation, where their interests 
are in conflict with other powers. Mis- 
sions requiring cooperation with the navy, 
in a small nation, will therefore belong to 
coastal aviation. 

Reconnaissance Aviation—Under the 
direction of large ground unit com- 
manders, reconnaissance units will be used 
to furnish necessary intelligence to the 
high command. 

Territorial Organization.—Territorial 
organizations would be charged with the 
maintenance and upkeep of the air bases 
within their sectors, as well as the supply 
of the tactical units based therein. 

Air Reserve.—The necessity of a trained 


reserve was discussed under the problems 
of cadres and recruiting, 
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Air Support 


Translated and digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Lieutenant 


Colonel Loiret in “Revue de Défense 


AIR support in its broadest sense, com- 
prises all the air action with which avia- 
tion gives assistance to ground or naval 
forces. 


The cooperation of air forces in ground 
or naval action can be accomplished in two 
ways: 

(a) By indirect support.—To this be- 
longs attacks on communication lines on 
land or sea, the bases, depots and instal- 
lations of the rear. Its purpose is the 
isolation of the field of battle by par- 
alyzing the movements of reserves and 
the transportation of supplies. 

(b) By direct support.—This is action 
by aviation against the enemy ground or 
naval forces actually engaged in battle. 

The line between direct and indirect 
support cannot, however, be too sharply 
drawn. The nature of the objective, the 
position it occupies with respect to the 
combat zone, the phase of the battle in 
progress when it is attacked, and the ef- 
fects of this intervention on the opera- 
tions, are factors which must be taken 
into account. 


Air support operations concern the tac- 
tical operations of an air force. In ad- 
dition, strategic operations are aimed at 
destruction of the enemy’s war poten- 
tiality by attacks directed against his 
vital installations and centers. The bound- 
ary which separates tactical and stra- 
tegic operations is, moreover, just as in- 
definite as that between direct and in- 
direct support. 


Although air support theoretically cov- 
ers all action conducted in ground or naval 
operations, the term is commonly reserved 
for direct support action, to which this 
study will be confined. Tactical air-naval 
cooperation will likewise be excluded. 
Essentially, air support includes: 


‘ 


Nationale” (France) February-March 1947. 


1. Attacks by aircraft on ground tar- 
gets on the field of battle. 

2. Tactical reconnaissance. 

3. The laying of smoke screens. 

4. Transportation of supplies and the 
evacuation by air of forces engaged in 
combat. 

Among the factors which characterize 
the employment of air support of ground 
fighting are the following: 

(a) Flexibility, range and power. These 
are characteristics of artillery, but tac- 
tical aviation possesses them to a much 
greater degree. 

(b) Lack of precision and lack of con- 
tinuity. Air action is not always as ac- 
curate as might be desired. Moreover, 
unless considerable forces are engaged, 
the cooperation of air forces cannot be 
insured in a permanent manner. 

(c) Influence of atmospheric conditions. 
The meteorological situation, changing 
with the climate and seasons, may cause 
the value of air cooperation to vary con- 
siderably. 


German and Soviet Conceptions 

During the Spanish civil war, the em- 
ployment of aviation for the attack of ob- 
jectives on the field of battle was studied 
systematically for the first time. The 
idea may be traced back to the, Luftwaffe 
which dispatched there one of its most 
brilliant officers, Colonel von Richthofen. 
Thus attack aviation was born. 

The first trials were made with pursuit 
planes, Messerschmidt 109-As and Heinkel 
51s. In the spring of 1937 the first fighter- 
bomber made its appearance—the Hen- 
schel 123. In December 1937, the Junker 
87s, which were to win their fame as 
dive-bombing Stukas, were engaged in the 
battle of Teruel. In 1939, when the Polish 
campaign opened, the tactical air force 
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of General von Richthofen already com- 
prised three squadrons of Stukas and, in 
May of 1940, a thousand attack planes 
deployed on the western front. 


Greatly decentralized in its command, 
closely associated with the ground forces 
(particularly with large units), German 
attack aviation had become a formidable 
shock weapon with a highly perfected 
doctrine of employment. 

The prestige of the German attack avia- 
tion continued to grow during the cam- 
paign of 1941 and 1942 against the Rus- 
sian Army, but began to decline after the 
spring of 1943, when the balance of air 
power began to turn in favor of the Allies. 
After the retreat of the Afrika Korps in 
Tunisia and the American landing in 
Sicily, the German high command was 
forced to admit that air supremacy had 
changed camps. From that time on, the 
Luftwaffe was employed less and less in 
the support of ground operations, and was 
used principally in air combat. German 
attack aviation presented, however, a cer- 
tain independence, but its dive bombers 
were gradually replaced by fighter-bomb- 
ers, one of the best models being the Folke- 
Wulf 190. This was the end of the reign 
of the Stuka and its close collaboration 
with the ground forces. Thenceforth, 
German aviation was to devote itself al- 
most entirely to reprisal raids on England 
and interception of Allied bombers. 


The Russians by 1941 had constructed 
a plane which surpassed the Stuka in arm- 
ament and _ protection—the Stormovik. 
Its armor was able to resist 20-mm ex- 
plosive projectiles. With a few later 
alterations, this plane was to finish the 
campaign brilliantly. Outside of these, 
the Russians limited their air production 
to YaK fighters and light bombers, de- 
‘tberately foregoing all strategic air ac- 
‘on. The British, later seconded by the 
mericans, assumed the burden of this 
ask, 


The Soviet tactical element is three 
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squadrons of twelve planes. Adapted nor- 
mally to a large ground unit, it has at 
its disposal a radio command vehicle 
which permits radio contact with the 
planes in flight. The regimental com- 
mander, as a rule, stays in the command 
vehicle, from which he is also connected 
with the command post of the larger 
unit. This extreme decentralization per- 
mits rapid and precise air intervention. 

Stormoviks attack under the protection 
of fighter aviation which covers their 
operations with local and long-distance 
patrols. They operate, according to cir- 
cumstances, either in massive concentra- 
tions or echeloned formations. Their at- 
tacks are, preferably, skimming flights 
to avoid AA defenses and to insure sur- 
prise. When the objective renders it 
necessary, their attacks are ¢arried out 
at medium altitude followed by a dive. In 
both cases, when identification of friendly 
troops permits, attacks from the rear are 
urged, to obtain maximum surprise. 

The Russians have thus succeeded in 
making their aviation a weapon of direct 
support, or even accompaniment for both 
infantry and armored forces. Such em- 
ployment helped to check the drive of the 
German Army, then aided their own 
counteroffensives. 


Anglo-American and French Concepts 


The Anglo-Saxon methods of air support 
have been quite different from German 
and Soviet attack aviation. With the 
Americans and British, air power is ex- 
tremely centralized, and unity of ground 
and air force command is not found below 
the theater of operations. Below this 
echelon, the formations of the air force 
cooperating in the ground fighting are 
directly subordinated to the air command. 

The theater of operations air forces 
made up of one or more strategical air 
forces equipped with heavy bombers, var- 
ious theater reserve units such as the 
Troop Carrier Command, and a certain 
number of tactical air forces. 
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The TAF is associated with the army 
group. It is composed of formations of 
medium bombers, of day and night recon- 
naissance formations, and of as many 
TAGs (tactical air commands) as there 
are armies in the army group. 

The TAC and its army work as a team. 
This air force is made up of a variable 
number of wings of fighters, fighter- 
bombers, light bombers and reconnaissance 
planes. Its equivalent in the French Air 
Force is the Corps Aérien d’Aviation 
Tactique. 

Let us examine briefly the functioning 
of air support in the army echelon (tac- 
tical air command), and at the same time 
call attention to the fact that the dif- 
ferent objectives on the field of battle 
can normally be defined in two categories: 


1. Objectives known in advance. 

The requests of particular units, trans- 
mitted through regular channels, must be 
submitted the day before to the army com- 
mand post where they are examined, dur- 
ing a daily conference of the G-2 and G-3 
Sections of the army and of the TAC. On 
the basis of the missions which have been 
assigned by the superior air command in 
the air operations as a whole, the TAC 
accepts or refuses the requests. 


These operations will be carried out 
at the time asked for provided the cor- 
responding objectives are still located 
outside the bomb safety line, fixed period- 
ically by the army G-3 on the basis of the 
position of friendly forces. 

2. Unexpected objectives. 

If the request does not appear to be 
truly urgent, the procedure is analogous 
to that followed in the case of objectives 
known in advance, the conference being 
replaced by a telephone conversation be- 
tween the Army G-3 and that of the TAC. 

If the request for action is urgent, it 
cannot be satisfied properly except in the 
measure that the power of decision of the 
TAC has been delegated to an advanced 
element comprising, essentially, an air 
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officer and radio permitting communica- 
tion with the planes in flight and with the 
different staffs concerned. 

This advanced element is called the 
“Forward Flight Control” in the American 
Air Force and “Advanced Fighter Com- 
mand Post” in the French Air Force. It is 
located, normally, close to a corps com- 
mand post and may send out similar de- 
tachments to the divisions. These detach- 
ments are sometimes combined with an air 
observation post in a light plane. 

This liaison between support aviation 
and ground forces, designated as “close 
support,’ may be conducted inside the 
bomb line. 


This organization appears to have given 
entire satisfaction to the forces on the 
ground, thanks to the many types of com- 
munication employed and the large dele- 
gation assigned by TAC to advanced ele- 
ments, 

The mechanism of air support was per- 
fected gradually during World War II, 
but by the end of 1944, liaison detach- 
ments spread over the western front. 

From the beginning of operations on 
the African continent, the English ap- 
plied themselves to finding a rational for- 
mula for the tactical employment of the 
RAF, and during the course of the com- 
paigns in Libya and Cyrenaica their desert 
air force, which was cooperating with the 
British Eighth Army, succeeded in ob- 
taining excellent results in the attack of 
objectives on the ground and photographic 
reconnaissance. They likewise gave care- 
ful attention to the problems of supply 
by air. 

At the same time, the Americans were 
working along the same lines, seeking to 
perfect the methods of the tactical em- 
ployment of fighter-bombers and medium 
bombers, basing their methods mainly on 
lessons learned in the operations in New 
Guinea in the spring of 1943. 

This was the situation when the second 
European front was opened. In the face 
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of the desperate German resistance, the 
Allied command was led to attempt to ac- 
complish a breakthrough by the mass em- 
ployment at a single point of all the 
aviation of the theater of operations. The 
attempt of 15 March 1944 at Cassino with 
the Tactical Air Force and the Strategic 
Air Force resulted in many errors by 
heavy bombers. 


It ended in failure. It was learned that 
the advance of tanks was rendered diffi- 
cult’ by wreckage which resulted from 
attacks of the heavy bombers on inhabited 
places, and it was also necessary to in- 
sure better coordination between air ac- 
tion and artillery fire. At the end of the 
preparation for attack, artillery must take 
over the task of maintaining the effects ob- 
tained by air bombing. Friendly forces 
may, in this way, engage the enemy be- 
fore he has had time to recover. 

The Normandy operation constituted a 
new testing ground. In the landing phase, 
the task of providing air support was 
fairly easy, since the shore constituted 
an excellent bomb line. But during sub- 
sequent action, the air force had to inter- 
vene several times under conditions worthy 
of study. 


The Allied staff, at that time, was di- 
vided on the question of the employment 
of heavy bombers. Should they be used 
only for strategic bombing, or for rein- 
forcing the action of tactical aviation 
against objectives on the field of battle? 
Those who shared the latter theory won 
the day, but it was decided that all pre- 
cautions should be taken to prevent mis- 
takes. 


In the American sector, this formidable 
fighting machine was employed on 25 July 
1944 in opening the Saint LO offensive. 
Three thousand planes of all categories 
were engaged for two hours in the prep- 
aration of the attack, with formations go- 
ing into action in this order: fighter- 
bombers, to mark objectives; heavy bomb- 
ers; medium bombers; fighter-bombers, 
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whose last bombs were to be mixed with 
the first shells of the artillery barrage. 
The operation as a whole was protected 
by a powerful covering force of, fighters. 

The fighter-bombers correctly placed 
the first bombs beyond the friendly lines 
which had been marked by smoke pots. 
But an adverse wind drove the smoke from 
the explosions toward the American forces 
and a considerable number of the heavy 
bombers released their bombs on the units 
waiting to make the attack. The German 
front was finally broken, but the use of 
strategic aviation cost the Americans 
dearly. 


In the British sector, a special method 
was tried out during the offensive in the 
Caen area. The enemy zone was divided 
into three, longitudinal zones or “strips,” 
tactical aviation being employed in the 
central strip, which corresponded to the 
front of the armored attack, and strategic 
aviation operating in the external strips, 
with the principal mission of destroying 
enemy antitank weapons. The first attack 
under these conditions was made during 
the last half of July. It proved a failure 
due, partly, to the fact that too much 
confidence had been placed in the inter- 
vention of the strategic bombers. The 
German antitank weapons, which had not 
been destroyed, were able to destroy 200 
British tanks. Another attempt was made 
the night of 7-8 August, the objectives of 
the strategic aviation again chosen in the 
external “strips” and indicated to the 
bombing crews by tracer shells. This 
time the breakthrough toward Falaise was 
effected, although the heavy bombers again 
committed regrettable errors. 


It: would be dangerous to attribute the 
success of this operation to the new meth- 
od of employing strategic aviation. The 
German command had, as a matter of 
fact, moved considerable forces out of the 
British sector to use them, on 7 August, 
against the left flank of the American 
Army. This counteroffensive was stopped, 
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though not without difficulties, with the 
help of tactical aviation, especially British 
Typhoons armed with rockets. 

One may conclude, from these experi- 
ences, that tactical aviation can and should 
have a major part in ground operations 
but that, on the contrary, it is more dan- 
gerous than advantageous to use strategic 
aviation. This rule permits no excep- 
tions at the present time except under 
special conditions such as these: When 
the bomb line is marked clearly on the 
terrain, without possible ambiguity (this 
is particularly the case during the prepar- 
atory phase of a landing operation) and 
for stopping an enemy offensive when it 
appears indispensable to cast all means 
possible into the balance, even though 
there may initially result a certain amount 
of confusion. This method proved effective 
during the consolidation of the Anzio 
beachhead, and it completed the crushing 
of von Rundstedt’s counteroffensive in the 
Ardennes. 

It is possible that the progress of 
science, and particularly the employment 
of radar for orientating bombers on their 
targets, will later permit strategic avia- 
tion to reinforce the power of tactical 
aviation effectively. 


Attack Aviation and Air Supremacy 

Among the various missions that may be 
confined to attack aviation, some present 
no danger from the point of view of the 
friendly forces and may be carried out 
without difficulty. To this category be- 
long air supply, aerial photographic re- 
connaissance, and the laying of smoke 
screens. On the other hand, the employ- 
ment of air units for machine-gunning or 
bombing targets on the field of battle is 
of vital consequence to the ground forces 
and their morale. 

These attack units may be classified 
in two categories, according to which side 
of the bomb line they conduct their opera- 
tions. In close support, located on the 
near side of the bomb line, the air action 
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is extremely delicate and it might seem 
desirable to have it carried out by spe- 
cial forniations equipped with planes es- 
pecially designed for this mission. These 
formations would be placed at the dis- 
posal of the large ground units. They 
would constitute the latter’s attack avia- 
tion, organized in accordance with a 
formula similar to the German method of 
1940 and present Soviet doctrine. 


The problem is comparable to the em- 
ployment of direct support artillery, a 
question long debated in France without 
a suitable solution until 1939, when it 
became necessary to make use of it. The 
experiences of the last campaign proved 
that contact between the infantry and ar- 
tillery, or the armored arm and the artil- 
lery, will function correctly provided 
there is ample communication and organic 
attachment of a group of field artillery 
to each tactical formation. 

Ground forces seem justified in demand- 
ing that a similar solution be found for 
cooperation of tactical aviation with 
ground forces. Why not assign each 
large ground unit a formation of attack 
aviation, functioning as its own particular 
unit, whose crews, accustomed to working 
in close unison with their infantry, would 
be well able to handle the delicate problem 
of the identification of the friendly forces 
and, in the case of a major attack, could 
act as guides for the tactical aviation as- 
signed as reinforcement? 

Secorners of this theory will declare 
that it is necessary to possess air su- 
premacy before consenting to detachment 
of a portion of the air fcrces for the 
benefit of the ground forces. But the 
question is more complex than this. Air 
supremacy is rarely obtained absolutely, 
and when it has been attained, the enemy 
is very near final collapse. Should one, 
therefore, all through the fighting, de- 
prive himself of effective help for the 
ground forces? 

Intriguing as it is, this conception 
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was not applied generally by the Allied 
command during the campaign, although 
successfully used in Burma. Moreover, it 
appears unlikely that the advocates of 
this adapted form of attack aviation will 
soon win their point. 

The chief problem in aerial warfare is, 
indeed, attainment of air supremacy. All 
air effort must be toward this objective. 
The diversion of a portion of the air 
forces to be placed at the disposal of 
ground forces, and the specialization of 
certain types of aircraft unsuitable for 
use in the general air fighting, is un- 
thinkable. This is the opinion of those 
who organized and employed the Allied Air 
Forces in World War II. And, in such 
matters, we should best yield to them. 

In the present state of armaments, it 
is certain that the solution adopted by 
the Americans, British and French com- 
mands, is the sensible solution. 

It is necessary, however, to correct and 
perfect methods of application ceaselessly. 
This must be done: 

(a) In matériel, by the adaptation to 
aircraft intended for ground attacks, of 
more accurate and effective fire power. 

(b) In air-ground liaison, by the gen- 
eralization of the employment of advanced 
fighter command posts and methods for 
the identification of friendly forces and 
enemy objectives. 

(c) In employment, by eliminating 
strategic aviation from intervention on the 
field of battle, and by using guide planes 
to guide heavier tactical formations to 
their objectives. 


Conclusions 
The assignment to large ground units 
’ air formations specializing in ground 
attacks, or centralization of air means 
in the theater of operations echelon, are 
extreme solutions. 

Each of these methods has proved ef- 
‘eetive in given cases. One enabled the 
Germans to win their blitz operations; 
tne other gave final victory to the Allies. 


ot 
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But it is not conclusive, as certain authors 
pretend, that Germany lost the war be- 
cause she did not have the best air form- 
ula. That argument is too simple. To 
take a concrete case: it is quite certain 
that the German high command would 
have been in a better position, in the 
Battle of Britain, if they had been able 
to send against England a number of 
heavy bombers matching the Stukas at 
their disposal at that time. On the other 
hand, there is nothing to prove that the 
Wehrmacht would have won the battle of 
France without the tactical support .of 
its fleet of Stukas. 

This question can be compared, to a 
certain extent, to the problem relative to 
the employment of armored vehicles. 
Ought they be divided in support of the 
infantry as in 1918, or used in separate 
formations capable of conducting their 
own battles? The experiences of the Pol- 
ish campaign justified the arguments for 
large armored units. It is not well to 
have one’s mind crystallized along the 
lines of the past, and the military high 
command must not hesitate to make use of 
its imagination. 

There is no doubt but that the use of 
atomic energy will only increase the im- 
portance of strategic bombing attacks in 
any future conflict; but is it certain that 
it will still be the task of human crews 
to transport loads to targets of large 
dimensions? 

Unexpected advances of science justify 
the most daring flights of the imagination, 
and the principal mission of the air arm 
may some day be the launching of dif- 
ferent types of projectiles. Loaded with 
atomic explosivés, these missiles’ will 
doubtless take away from aviation the 
most important of its present functions, 
strategic bombing. 

Aviation would then have to direct its 
efforts towards missions which, up to the 
present time, have been regarded as sec- 
ondary: fire support, strategic and tac- 
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tical reconnaissance, the transportation of 
troops and supplies, and fighter activity 
against similar action on the part of the 
enemy. It is possible that profound tech- 
nical transformations occurring in stra- 
tegic bombardment will be followed by an 
evolution in methods of combat, and par- 
ticularly the employment of air support. 

The contention might be made that the 
employment of guided missiles in the tac- 
tical field would eliminate the necessity 
for attack aviation, but this theory has 
not proved tenable in the face of facts. 
There is no doubt that tactical aviation 
will constitute an extremely valuable 


weapon, and it is very desirable that it 
be largely employed for complementing 
the action of other supporting weapons. 
It is certain, moreover, that the ground 
forces will prefer support by a device 
whose control is confined to a human be- 
ing, rather than by robot, however per- 
fected the latter may be. The powers of 
discrimination found only in human in- 
telligence are needed in action against 
targets on the field of battle. That is 
why a World War III, if it does occur, 
would perhaps accord a very large role 
to support aviation, particularly, attack 
aviation. 


Admiral Doenitz’ Essay 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from a_ paper issued by the _ British 
Admiralty and printed in “The Fighting Forces” (Great Britain) April 1947. 


Invasion of England 


THE situation which had developed as 
a result of the destruction of the English 
Expeditionary Force, and the weakness 
of the English land defenses, caused us 
to entertain the idea of deciding the war 
in our favor by a rapid invasion of Eng- 
land. On account of the circumstances 
which existed before the war and the— 
for us—surprisingly rapid development 
of the situation in the west, no prepara- 
tions of any sort for the object had been 
made. Since an invasion could only suc- 
ceed if it took place quickly, in any case 
before the coming autumn, it was neces- 
sary now when the Fuehrer gave orders 
for its preparation to attempt to create 
the necessary conditions both as regards 
material and training, with the greatest 
haste and with every means of improvisa- 
tion. To produce new landing craft in 
great numbers and in time was, from the 
point of view of material and construction, 
no longer possible, even though at this 
time the naval ferry barge (MFP) had 
been designed and completed. It was 


thus necessary to fall back on available 
tugs and barges of the coastal and inland 
water transport system. These were modi- 
fied for landing purposes. Their great 
disadvantage lay in their very limited 
seaworthiness, and as most of them were 
not self-propelled they required towing. 
Training of the troops intended for the 
landing was extended as more of the nec- 
essary materials became available, and 
all possible preparations of a_ tactical 
nature were made. 

It was clear to the leaders that the 
invasion could succeed only under certain 
conditions. The Navy was certainly not 
in a position to protect the landing forces 
against the English fleet. This task would 
have to be taken over by the Air Force. 
To this end it was necessary not only to 


wipe out completely the Royal Air Force | 


but also to attack beforehand the ports 
near the landing area with such effect that 
the English naval forces would have to 
withdraw to more distant bases. 

When, in September 1940, the prepara- 
tions for invasion were complete, it also 
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became apparent that complete defeat 
of the English Air Force had by no means 
been achieved. Thus one of the most im- 
portant prerequisites for an invasion was 
lacking. There could be no question of 
a short postponement, for once October 
and the beginning of the autumn gales 
had set in, a longer period of good weath- 
er such as would be required for suc- 
cess could no longer be expected. Post- 
ponement to the spring of 1941 could 
only render the military conditions less 
favorable. With such limited prospects 
of success, the resolve to carry on with 
the invasion of England could not be jus- 
tified unless it presented the only and 
final means of ending successfully the 
war against England. This was not the 
case, for the German leaders saw in the 
Mediterranean another possibility of strik- 
ing a decisive blow against England, 
quite apart from the shipping war, which, 
as U-boat numbers increased and, with 
the yet-hoped-for forceful participation 
of the Air Force, should gradually pro- 
duce some result. 

The Fuehrer, therefore, decided to aban- 
don the invasion, although the apparent 
threat of it was to be maintained. 


Surface Ships 

After the conquest of Norway and 
Western Europe, there were no further 
tasks for the fighting units of the fleet in 
the waters of the North Sea and Arctic 
Ocean. The idea of maintaining it as a 
“fleet in being” was abandoned, for such 
a fleet with the ratio in strength would 
be as good as useless, and in addition, 
there was the danger that it would, 
through the great range of modern weap- 
ons (bombs, airborne mines), be uselessly 
expended. In addition, just at this time, 
the limited number of U-boats in 1941 
demanded that the shipping war should 
be supported by all available means, The 
french Biscay ports, of which only Brest 
was suitable for battleships, were avail- 
able as bases. 


The decision was made to send the bat- 
tleships and heavy cruisers, as well as 
the pocket battleships, into the Atlantic. 
Owing to their limited range it was not 
possible to send destroyers too on the 
trip around the north of England, as well 
as on the later far-reaching attacks from 
western France, where, after their passage 
through the Channel, they could be used 
only in the Biscay area. This lack of 
any protection for the heavy units was 
felt to be a great disadvantage, yet 
could not influence the decision which 
had been taken. In autumn, 1940, Hipper 
as well as Scharnhorst and Gneisenau 
went into the Atlantic and entered Brest, 
to make their several successful sorties 
into the North Atlantic. 


The difficulty of the Icelandic passage 
did not prevent the battleship Bismarck 
and the cruiser Prinz Eugen from being 
sent into the Atlantic as well, in May 
1941. After the sinking of the battle 
cruiser Hood, which proved the outstand- 
ing fighting power of the new German bat- 
tleship, the unit was able to shake off 
contact with the English once more, but 
on the next day was contacted again by 
an enemy aircraft. The Bismarck fell 
victim to the English battleships and for- 
mations of aircraft, assembled together 
from the whole of the North Atlantic. 
Our own aircraft sent out from western 
France could not, unfortunately, bring 
her any effective help owing to the dis- 
tance being too great. Prinz Eugen suc- 
ceeded in escaping and entered Brest in 
good condition. 


The sinking of the Bismarck was a 
grave loss for the Navy. In this opera- 
tion it seems that radio location from 
ships played a decisive part for the first 
time. It afterwards became more and 
more apparent that the enemy had a 
definite superiority over us in this di- 
rection. This superiority was one of the 
reasons which caused the units of the 
German fleet to succumb outside home 
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waters. On the other hand, the strong 
reaction of English naval forces proved 
that the strategic object had succeeded, 
i.e. (besides direct success in sinking) 
keeping the English Fleet busy. At this 
time the English convoys were guarded 
partly by single battleships and partly 
covered by groups of battleships. 
North African Campaign 
After the conquest of France and the 
entry of Italy into the war in June 1940, 
North Africa came into the area covered 
by our own strategic deliberations. From 
the appreciation of the Italian fighting 
forces at that time, which were not in- 
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raised hopes of the conquest of the Near 
East and the creation of a sea link with 
Japan through the Red Sea, was not 
reached for the most varied reasons, 
though at times we came near to it. The 
already planned attack on Gibraltar was 
not carried out, because there was no 
political success in drawing Spain in. The 
winning and using of French North Africa 
was only possible with the voluntary sup- 
port of the French, which was not at- 
tained. When the situation at sea in the 
Mediterranean took an unexpectedly fa- 
vorable turn for us after the sinking of 
the battleship Barham by a German U- 





British battle cruiser, HMS Hood. 


deed equal to the English or German, but 
were still valued too highly, a favorable 
opportunity seemed to be offered to strike 
a decisive blow at English interests and 
to compensate for the failure to invade 
England. In addition, it happened that 
soon after the French ports were set 
working, owing to the great danger from 
the air, the Navy wished for Atlantic 
ports farther to the south near French 
Morocco and Dakar. 

The strategic aim of control of the 
Mediterranean sea, which at times even 


boat and the damaging of two other battle- 
ships by Italian midget craft in Alexan- 
dria, the Italian fleet, in spite of continual 
German proposals, failed to make adequate 
use of it. The beating down of Malta by 
the German and Italian Air Forces to a 
state of helplessness (winter, 1941-42) 
did not lead to its conquest, for the Italian 
forces were insufficient and German sup- 
port, considering the commitments in Rus- 
sia and North Africa, was not available. 
Moreover, the successful offensive of Field 
Marshal Rommel in North Africa was 
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prevented from being a strategic victory 
by lack of adequate land transport to bring 
up supplies, lack of material, bad leader- 
ship of the Italians, and lack of rein- 
foreements. On the Italian side, the Navy 
suffered from lack of training, inferior 
technical equipment, and to some extent 
a lack of offensive spirit. On the Ger- 
man side, the final failure of the North 
African campaign was due to the fact 
that large forces were tied down in Rus- 
sia, which prevented any large-scale op- 
erations by land and sea forces in the 
Mediterranean. The German Navy played 
only a very small role in the Mediter- 
ranean campaign, and apart from U-boat 
support, could only use light forces and 
improvised auxiliaries, and for this reason 
had to leave the direction of sea warfare 
in this area largely in the hands of the 
Italian fleet, over whose operations only 
limited influence could be exerted. At 
the end of January, the Navy was ac- 
quainted for the first time with the 
Fuehrer’s opinion that a campaign against 
Russia was unavoidable, and that plans 
for this must be formed. 


War on Russia 


In order that Germany should not risk 
the danger of being overrun by Russia 
while the bulk of her own forces were 
tied down elsewhere, it was decided to 
carry out a “preventive war” against Rus- 
sia. For the Naval Command, whose stra- 
tegic interests had been turned entirely 
to the war against England and her sea 
communications, this new development was 
particularly painful, though they sup- 
ported the Fuehrer in his opinion that 
war with Russia was an urgent necessity 
and unavoidable. It was hoped to bring 
the war with Russia to a successful con- 
clusion within a few months, thereby re- 
leasing manpower and materials for the 
Mediterranean Front, but we seriously 
underestimated the Russian war potential. 


Balkan Campaign 

Before the Russian campaign began, the 
changed situation in the Balkans made it 
necessary for Germany to attack in this 
area. 

Italy, who already in October 1940, had 
attacked Greece through Albania without 
the previous knowledge of the German 
High Command, was now being hard 
pressed there. Another danger spot, which 
needed clearing up without delay, was the 
situation caused by the revolution in 
Yugoslavia in March 1941. The Balkan 
campaign began at the beginning of April 
and was brought to a conclusion in May 
by the successful offensive operations 
against Crete and the Aegean Islands. 
Apart from the attack on the Islands, 
the Navy did not take part in the cam- 
paign. The acquisition of further sea and 
coastal areas brought the Navy numerous 
additional problems. 

While leaving the Adriatic under Ital- 
ian command, the German Navy took over 
command in the Aegean. 


USA Enters War 

The Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor on 
7 December 1941, was a complete surprise 
for Germany’s political and military lead- 
ers. It also resulted in a state of war 
between the United States and Germany. 
Conditions for U-boat warfare in the 
North Atlantic were once again clarified. 
The bar against German U-boats entering 
American waters was raised. In Decem- 
ber, the U-boat Command equipped the 
first six U-boats which were to operate in 
American waters as near to the coast as 
possible. Further U-boats were unfor- 
tunately not available. The total of U- 
boats ready for service was still: small, 
and a larger monthly rate of increase 
could be expected only in the spring of 
1942. 

The success of the first six boats in 
American waters was, as expected, very 
considerable. The American defense was 
inexperienced; the U-boat commanders, on 
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the other hand, were exceptionally ex- 
perienced. It was possible to operate 
very near to the coast and on the sur- 
face. Traffic was heavy here; consequently 
the results were great. The U-boat Com- 
mand, therefore, sent every boat available 
for operations in American waters to this 
area in order to profit by the favorable 


situation, but a reduction in these great ‘ 


successes was expected to set in after a 
few months. Such, however, was not the 
case. Until the end of September 1942, 
such operations were worth while, even 
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Taking into consideration the well-equipped 
locating installations on the English coast, 
the far superior British fleet, and the 
very strong British air forces in this area, 
this operation represented an unusually 
hazardous venture, which could only suc- 
ceed by surprise. The preparations were 
accordingly made in secret. The surprise 
was successful. All three ships got back 
home, though the Scharnhorst and Gnei- 
senau suffered damage from mines which 
necessitated a fairly long period for 
repairs. 





German battleship Scharnhorst. 


despite the very long inoperative passage 
out and back. The area of operations was, 
moreover, so extensive that it was still 
worth while to operate in the Mona Pas- 
sage or off Aruba or Trinidad when opera- 
tions off Cape Hatteras became too diffi- 
cult. 


The Channel Dash 


The operation of naval forces in the 
North Atlantic was no longer possible in 
1942 on account of the serious danger of 
air attack on the Biscay ports and the 
increasing enemy watchfulness in the 


North Atlantic. When this was fully rec- 
ognized, a decision had to be made whether 
to leave the Scharnhorst, Gneisenau and 
Prinz Eugen where they were in Brest or 
bring them back to Germany via the Ice- 
landic route or through the Channel. 


South Russian Campaign 


The beginning of the German major of- 
fensive in southern Russia towards the 
lower Volga, the Caspian Sea and the 
Caucasus on 5 July 1942, and its first suc- 
cessful phases raised the hope that the 
reverses suffered in Russia during the 
previous winter would be made up for, 
and the Russian campaign brought to a 
successful conclusion, Strategic objectives 
of the first order could be attained here: 
the total control of the Black Sea, the Cau- 
casus oil and the threat to British posi- 
tions in the Near East, which, together 
with the ensuing favorable development 
of the situation in the Mediterranean 
(the breakthrough of Rommel’s army to- 
wards Egypt), gave promise of influenc- 
ing this sphere too. The conquest of the 
Crimea and Sevastopol and the advance of 
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the German Armies as far as the Western 
Caucasus, along with the capture of No- 
vorossisk, gave the weak German naval 
forces in the Black Sea numerous oppor- 
tunities for operations, and forced the 
Russian fleet into the extreme southeast 
corner of the Black Sea. The German ad- 
vance to the Caspian had already led to 
preparations for setting up auxiliary for- 
mations of small craft there for coastal 
defense and for the struggle against the 
weak Russian naval forces in this sea. 

The successful Russian counteroffensive 
on the Don with the encirclement of Stal- 
ingrad in November 1942, the retreat of 
our own Caucasus armies to the Kuban 
bridgehead which this compelled, and fi- 
nally the defeat at Stalingrad on 3 Feb- 
ruary 1943, brought about a fundamental 
reversal of the situation. In the Black Sea 
a stubborn static war between naval 
forces developed now in the vicinity of 
the military fronts, in which the supply 
of the Kuban bridgehead across the Kerch 
Strait played a special role. The Russian 
submarines east of the Bosphorus were 
successful here and there in their attacks 
on the German supply traffic coming from 
the Black Sea to the Aegean. 


Allies in North Africa 


A turn of events to our disadvantage 
occurred also in the Mediterranean. 
While Field Marshal Rommel was com- 
pelled, on 2 November 1942, to begin his 
retreat from the El] Alamein position, on 8 
November, American forces made a sur- 
prise landing on the west and north coasts 
of French North Africa. The operation 
of large numbers of U-boats west and 
east of the Straits of Gibraltar and in the 
Central Mediterranean, in addition to 
strong German formations from Sicily and 
Sardinia, which could not, however, reach 
the American disembarkation ports, were 
unable to bring sufficient relief to the 
German troops in North Africa. At the 
end of this phase of the war, in April 
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1943, they were pressed back to Tunisia, 
where the struggle for the last German 
bridgehead in North Africa took place. 


Italian Campaign 


The enemy attack on the Fortress of 
Europe, which we were awaiting, started 
step by step on all fronts. The situation 
in the Mediterranean became worse. The 
loss of the Tunis bridgehead was due 
chiefly to the fact that the enemy, because 
of his superior naval forces and more 
especially because of his use of strong 
air formations, succeeded in crippling our 
sea supply routes. Also the morale and 
fighting spirit of the Italians diminished 
considerably. The capitulation, without 
serious resistance, of the Italian island 
fortress of Pantellaria was an undeniable 
symptom of this. The swift success of 
the Anglo-Saxon landing on strongly oc- 
cupied Sicily was due entirely to the 
fact that right from the first the Italians 
put up no resistance at vital points on 
the island, The evacuation of Sicily and 
later of Sardinia and Corsica, which was 
carried out almost without loss, was a 
splendid feat in which the German Navy 
played a decisive part. 

The surrender by the King of Italy and 
his forces in September 1943, which had 
been anticipated by the Germans for some 
time, was adequately made up for in a 
surprisingly short time, as the feared 
landing in North Italy which would have 
unhinged the whole German position in 
Italy did not take place, but was substi- 
tuted by the less dangerous landing at 
Salerno. Unfortunately, it was not possi- 
ble to seize the Italian fleet, as it had, 
for the most part, previously withdrawn 
and was out of reach. The greater part 
of Italy remained in German hands, and 
the important economic and_ industrial 
resources in the North Italian Plain 
could be used for our own war effort till 
the end of the war. The defense of the 
coasts of Southern France, Italy, Croatia- 
Yugoslavia and Greece had now to be 
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taken over by the German Navy with, 
however, only a very small improvised 
force. In the Aegean the Dodecanese were 
occupied with very little Italian resistance. 


Before Invasion 


The decisive event of this period of the 
war was the invasion of France. In view 
of the general development of the war 
situation it was expected for the spring 
or summer, 1944. Exact information 
regarding the intended date of the attack 
was not available. From April onwards, 
aerial reconnaissance over the south coast 
of England confirmed that increasing 
preparations for the assault were taking 
place in the areas: Portsmouth—South- 
ampton—Isle of Wight and Plymouth— 
Dartmouth—Torquay. In the ports of 
southeast England, including the region 
of the Thames, nothing remarkable was 
observed. 

The Naval Command considered the 
area eastwards of the Cotentin Peninsula 
as far as Boulogne to be the most probable 
place for a landing. The coast of the 
Pas de Calais was regarded as the second 
possibility on account of its short distance 
from the English coast, but prospects 
of success for the enemy appeared pos- 
sible in this area only if he succeeded 
in obtaining an efficient port in his first 
assault. 

No detailed information was available 
regarding the nature of the invasion 
preparations. The experiences at Dieppe, 
Salerno and Nettuno, however, permitted 
a number of inferences. The very effi- 
cient types of enemy landing craft were 
well known. Aerial reconnaissance had 
identified a large number of square pon- 
tons in the southern English ports. They 
were thought to be sections of landing 
stages. We did not anticipate the produc- 
tion of prefabricated harbors. 

Above all, the coastal defenses on the 
‘land were further developed and improved 
in- order to meet the imminent invasion. 
New types of beach and foreshore ob- 


stacles were laid in large numbers. The 
view was held that it was of paramount 
importance to repel the invasion on. the 
beaches themselves. Appropriate battle 
orders were issued. 

Offensive measures by naval forces 
against the invasion preparations were 
precluded owing to lack of suitable means. 
The precautionary laying of mines, apart 
from those already laid, was rejected so 
as not to paralyze prematurely our own 
freedom of movement in the narrow coast- 
al waters which were still unmined, and to 
prevent the limited number of mines fitted 
with new fusing devices being laid in 
wrong positions, while the laying of mines 
equipped with old type fuses, which could 
easily be swept by the enemy, seemed to 
serve no further useful purpose. The new 
type fuses were used in the oyster and 
acoustic mines, which are considered un- 
sweepable. They had hitherto been brought 
into operation in isolated cases only with 
the greatest precaution, so as to prevent 
their falling into the hands of the enemy 
and being copied. The use of these mines 
by the enemy in the shallow waters of the 
Baltic would have had a catastrophic effect. 
Torpedo boats and E-boats in the Chan- 
nel were strengthened as far as possible, 
midget craft held in readiness, and U- 
boat operations in the Channel prepared. 


After Invasion 


When the enemy succeeded, on 6 June, 
in spite of failures at various points, 
in establishing a few beachheads and 
extending and uniting these immediately, 
the situation was regarded as extraordi- 
narily grave by the Naval High Command. 
All forces were summoned to put difficul- 
ties in the enemy’s way by disrupting 
his supplies. The operations of the U- 
boats, already described in the U-boat 
war, of the torpedo boats and E-boats 
with torpedoes and mines, of long-range 
torpedoes and especially one-man torpe- 
does in conjunction with powerful Lu/t- 
waffe operations achieved to our know!- 
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edge considerable success, but were nev- 
ertheless unable to bring about a change 
in the situation. In an air attack on Le 
Havre in the middle of June, in which 
the AA defenses did not come into action 
owing to a mistake on the part of the lo- 
cal Luftwaffe command, three torpedo 
boats, ten E-boats and a_ considerable 
number of other vessels were sunk and the 
base installations destroyed, so that op- 
erations were no longer possible from 
Le Havre. 


When the enemy, in the land fighting, 
had pressed on to the mouth of the Seine, 
long-range torpedoes could no longer be 
used, while the one-man torpedoes could 
reach the Seine Bay only with difficulty. 
Thus the possibilities of attack on the 
enemy’s supply traffic dwindled gradually. 


Fall of Cherbourg 


The premature surrender of Cherbourg 
by the local army command was considered 
a grave error by the naval command as 
well as by the Supreme Command. After 
the city and its fortifications had fallen, 
the heroic stand of the naval officer in 
charge on the outer mole could only 
delay for a short time the final loss of 
the port. Consequently, the first effi- 
cient port fell prematurely into the ene- 
my’s hands. The damage to the harbor 
installations could still hold up the full 
working of the port for a limited time, 
but could not prevent it in the long run. 


Delaying Action 


When in August 1944, the American 
troops succeeded in breaking through at 
Avranches, France was lost to Germany. 
The garrisons of the harbor fortresses on 
the western and southern coasts of France 
were strengthened; their defense was 
ordered to deny the enemy the use of these 
harbors as long as possible. This was 
successful in the case of the western ports 
and the Channel Islands until the end of 
the war, with the exception of the fortifi- 
cations at the mouth of the Girende, which 


fell shortly before. On the other hand, 
the ports in Southern France, where 
meanwhile a second successful landing in 
the region of the Maritime Alps was made, 
were lost at an early date. The U-boats 
were withdrawn from the French ports, 
the remaining naval vessels being left 
there to help in their defense. The per- 
sonnel not needed for defense were brought 
overland as part of the withdrawal of the 
army and the majority reached German 
soil after taking part in much hard land 
fighting. 


Capture of Antwerp 

After it proved impossible to form a 
defensive line on the Seine, the rapid 
advance of the enemy continued as far as 
the edge of the Vosges and the German 
frontier. The loss of Antwerp, with its 
undamaged port installations, through the 
surprise thrust of the enemy to the north 
was regarded as a strategic setback of 
grave consequences. Thus, after the 
clearing of the Scheldt minefields, which 
naturally could delay operations only for 
a short time, the enemy had at his dis- 
posal near the front line an efficient port, 
which was to be most useful to him for 
further operations. 


Loss of France 

The loss of France was a setback of ut- 
most gravity for the conduct of the war 
at sea. All the strategic advantages aris- 
ing from the possession of the Biscay ports 
were lost at one blow. 

The U-boats had to fall back on the 
Norwegian and home bases. The long pas- 
sage swallowed up a disproportionately 
great part of the boats’ endurance and, 
as previously mentioned, had to be made 
submerged. 


Air Offensive 
Besides the setbacks already dealt with 
in all theaters, the weight of the in- 
creased enemy air offensive was more and 
more noticeable. Destruction of industrial 
installations caused frequent interruptions 
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in the production of armaments. Damage 
to communications caused widespread traf- 
fic hold-ups, which hindered the trans- 
portation of supplies to the front. By 
confining ourselves rigidly to the pro- 
gram of vital points, and thanks to the 
thoroughgoing measures of dispersal un- 
dertaken by the Minister of Armaments, 
it was still possible to keep production 
and transport going and to meet all vital 
demands. 
Allied Bombing 

The war was in one sense lost before 
it began, because Germany was never pre- 
pared for a naval war against England. 
The possibility of having England as an 
antagonist was not envisaged until 1938, 
because the Government was ill-advised 
politically. Hitler had never been abroad. 
A realistic policy would have given Ger- 
many a thousand U-boats at the beginning 


of the war. As soon as war started, ship- 
building policy was completely changed, 
but even on 1 September 1939, Hitler had 
stated that England would not come into 
the war. I myself got a terrible shock 
when I heard that England was an enemy. 

In another sense the war still had a 
chance to be won, because for a long time 
things seemed favorable to Germany. It 
was expected that the new type U-boats 
would radically alter the course of the 
war and a complete new fleet of type XXI 
and XXIII U-boats would have been ready 
by the autumn of 1944 but for the delay 
in production caused by bombing. To this 
extent the bombing offensive can be said to 
have won the war for the Allies. From 
the winter of 1944 until the end of the 
war more U-boats already in commission 
in German waters were being lost by 
bombing than were lost at sea. 





Soviet Superior-Subordinate Relationship 


Translated and digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article in “Kungl. 
Krigsvetenskaps-Akademiens Handlingar och Tidskrift’” (Sweden) Issue No. 1, 
1947. Based on an article by Major Nenachov in “Krasnaia Zvezda”, 7 August 1946. 


SovIET military statutes strongly em- 
phasize the responsible role of the officer. 
“The Red Officer,” Stalin had declared 
in 1918, “constitutes the means by which 
our army is welded together into a unified, 
disciplined organism. Each commander is 
completely responsible for the men under 
him and he is not only a leader and an 
organizer, but also an educator.” 

Military duty obligates the superior 
to observe certain fundamental rules in 
his dealings and association with the 
men under him. On the one hand, he must 
require much of his men and be stern in 
his attitude toward them. On the other 
hand, he is to establish intimate contact 
and maintain a solicitous watch over them. 

Lenin had already maintained that the 
strictest discipline was necessary in the 


army. Strictness in the matter of mili- 
tary discipline is a necessity as a re- 
sult of the nature of the Soviet Armed 
Forces and the missions animating the 
Army and Navy of the world’s first 
socialistic state. 

The Soviet officer’s sternness in deal- 
ings with his subordinates is an absolute 
necessity in both war and peace, This 
idea is clearly evident in the military 
statutes which require the superior to 
rigorously demand the observance of mili- 
tary discipline. He is not permitted to 
wink at any improper action on the part 
of a subordinate and he must severely 
punish the offender. In case of open 
disobedience or opposition, it is his duty 
to make use of whatever means for com- 
pulsion hé has at hand, including his 
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weapons, in an extreme case, and this 
without delay. 

According to the same statutes, it is 
also the duty of the superior to reward 
excellence and meritorious performance 
of duty. 

It is not the Soviet officer’s sole duty 
to maintain strict discipline among the 
men under his command. It is also in- 
cumbent on him to judge when a junior 
of the same grade appears to have failed 
to observe proper discipline, for instance, 
in cases requiring respect. In such a case, 
he is first to call the offender’s attention 
to the infraction of discipline. If this 
does not lead to the desired result, he 
must place his junior comrade under 
arrest. 

The severity of the Soviet superior is 
characterized, however, by justice. It 
is typical of Soviet military discipline 
that it does not decrease, but augments 
the subordinate’s worth as a human indi- 
vidual. The superior must not act toward 
him in an unreasonable manner or exceed 
his authority. Outbursts of anger or mis- 
treatment of subordinates have no place 
in the strict enforcement of military rules. 
Such things are by no means indications of - 
firmness and severity, but rather of weak- 
ness and lack of self-control. 

The character of the Soviet Armed 
Forces, as well as the entire national 
structure, is strongly evidenced in the 
intimacy between the Soviet officer and 
his men, and also in the solicitude he dis- 
plays for their welfare. Stalin requires 
leaders to maintain a careful watch over 
their co-workers, both small and great, 
whatever the field of their activities; to 
encourage and help them, to lend a hand 
if in need of support, and when good re- 
sults are achieved, to place them in a posi- 
tion of responsibility, etc. These directives 
constitute the guiding principles for all 
Soviet superiors. 

It is of particular importance that 
high moral qualities be imparted to sub- 


ordinates. In this connection, the great 
pedagogical importance of the superior’s 
personal example must always be borne 
in mind. 

A well-known military rule follows: Be- 
fore you attempt to command, permit 
yourself to be commanded. The officer who, 
himself, is not imbued with the spirit 
of strict discipline is never able, as a su- 
perior, to make great demands of his men. 
General Dragomirov exhorted his officers, 
in all things, to be an example to the men 
in the ranks. “If you show yourself to 
be imbued with a sense of duty,” he said, 
“you will also be able to raise him up 
to the heights demanded by duty, and 
then, neither dangers nor privations nor 
sickness will be able to cause him to 
swerve from the path of duty. Sense of 
duty does not grow from the bottom up 
without spreading out, from the top down- 
wards. 

As an educator, it is the duty of the 
Soviet officer in every way to awaken in 
his subordinates the useful qualities in- 
nate in them. Among these qualities are 
stressed the gift of cool-headedness in 
the face of danger, ingenuity, and auda- 
cious initiative. But he also devotes in- 
cessant care to their personal welfare. 
When so required by duty, he is hard and 
inflexible. He is able without apparent 
concern to send his men into the hell of 
battle or even to their death. But he is 
just as inflexible in the execution of 
measures for the preservation of their 
life and health, in insuring their provi- 
sioning, etc. 


It is a matter of the greatest import- 
ance that complaints and other matters 
brought to the superior’s attention by 
subordinates be dealt with justly. If 
the subordinate is in the right, measures 
shall immediately be taken for the cor- 
rection of the situation. The person found 
guilty of open injustice or of unlawful 
handling of such matters is_ severely 
punished. 
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Superiors are always to be found who 
underestimate the importance of associat- 
ing with their subordinates outside of 
periods of duty. Such officers augment 
their difficulties during duty periods. 
Those who consider it a necessity to as- 
sociate with their subordinates, to con- 
verse with them in a friendly manner, to 
jest with them, to proffer them wise ad- 
vice, etc., are thus accorded great op- 
portunities for influencing their men. 
Superiors of this type are better liked 
and more respected than the others. Such 
results may, however, under no circum- 
stances be obtained at the cost of dis- 
cipline. The superior must always strict- 
ly observe all requirements relative to 
subordination. He must in all cases bear 
in mind the fact that he is the subordi- 
nate’s commander. Not at all is he, in 
his comrade-like associations with his 
subordinates, to be merely a comrade, but 
always a senior comrade. 

The superior’s intimate contact with 
his subordinates does not at all imply 
fraternization. The Soviet officer is not 
in need of any cheap authority. There is 
no necessity for his identifying himself 
with the masses in the ranks. He is not 
obliged to display any of the marks of 
false democratism. “Democratism,” writes 
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M. V. Frunse, “represents the greatest de- 
formity of every principle of Red Army 
discipline.” 

The Soviet soldier honors his superior, 
above all, for the reason that the latter, 
in an honorable manner, fulfills his 
military duty, acts in his relationships 
with his subordinates as befits a Soviet 
officer, Bolshevist leader and educator. 


The Soviet soldier at all times and in 
all places manifests his respect for his 
superiors and seniors. The evidence of 
this respect are, zealous fulfillment of 
every command and strict attention to 
every word from his superior. The princi- 
pal meaning of such action as the soldier’s 
salute is merely that he thereby gives 
expression to his esteem, and his respect- 
ful attitude toward his superior, This 
does not diminish but, on the contrary, 
increases the worth of the soldier and 
testifies to his discipline, his culture and 
his military courtesy. 


The Soviet superior cannot value too 
highly the respect which the subordinate 
shows for him nor the trust he places in 
him. This respect and this trust obligate 
him, however, to make the effort, as he 
labors, to give himself wholly to the task 
of the strengthening of the Soviet Army. 





Take your men into your trust. Explain to your subordinates what you 


want. Explain the general idea to them and then apply them to the task. 


Never allow them to shift responsibility to someone else. 
Revista Militar (Bolivia) 
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Tactical Maneuver—Infantry and Armor 


Digested by the 


Christopher Vokes in the “Canadian 


THE ideas expressed in this paper are 
based on the personal experience of the 
author who was in command of both types 
of division during the last war. Before 
any comparison can be made in the differ- 
ence in technique of handling an Armored 
Division and an Infantry Division in 
battle, it will be necessary to set out 
certain fundamental facts as background. 


Tactical Maneuver 


The object of any tactical maneuver is 
to place the enemy at a disadvantage and 
then to destroy him. This is achieved by 
a combination of fire and movement, prop- 
er use of ground and the handling of re- 
serves. The object of tactical maneuver 
remains the same whether you are com- 
mander of an Infantry or an Armored 
Division. The technique employed is, how- 
ever, different because of the difference 
in organization, equipment and armament. 


Offense vs Defense 


During any campaign where the oppos- 
ing armies are adequately equipped and 
handled there will come periods when one 
or both opponents may voluntarily assume, 
or be forced on, the defensive. Such 
situations occur for a variety of reasons; 
for instance: 

(1) Inequality of strength or, con- 
versely, equality deployed over a wide 
front. 

(2) Conditions of ground and weather; 
and/or 

(3) Inadequate supplies or reinforce- 
ments for offensive operations; and/or 


(4) Strategic reasons. 


To act offensively must be the aim of 
every commander, as it is only by such 
means that he can destroy his opponent. 
Even while temporarily on the defensive, 
the tactics employed must be aggressive, 
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as domination of the battlefield is es- 
sential at all times. Hence all our field 
formations are designed and organized 
primarily for attack. 


Offensive Battle 


To assume or resume the offensive, a 
commander must group his forces to gain: 
(1) A concentration of force in men and 
material superior to the enemy at the 
time and place of his own selection; and 

(2) Surprise. 

His plan must also allow for the provi- 
sion and positioning of adequate reserves, 
as it is by the use of these reserves that 
he will influence the battle once it has 
commenced. 

Field Marshal Montgomery describes the 
offensive battle as falling into three 
phases: 

(1) The “Break-in.” 

(2) The “Dog-fight.” 

(3) The “Break-out.” 

The “Break-in” is the initial penetra- 
tion into the enemy defenses. The “Dog- 
fight” is the inevitable reaction on the 
part of the enemy when he attempts to re- 
store the situation by a counterattack. 
These counterattacks must be anticipated 
and destroyed. The “Break-out” follows, 
during which the breach is enlarged by 
rolling up the enemy defenses in depth. 
Pursuit is a continuation of this phase. 


Role of Infantry and Armor 

The Infantry Division is designed for 
assault. There are few conditions under 
which an Infantry Division cannot fight. 
It is much less sensitive to ground than 
an Armored Division, the scope of which 
is almost entirely limited by “going” 
conditions. 

The Armored Division is best employed 
in fluid operations where speed in offen- 
sive maneuver is all-important. When 
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armor is used with an Infantry Division, 
the armor is primarily to support the 
infantry, whereas in an Armored Division, 
the infantry of the division is primarily 
for the support and protection of the 
armor. 

It follows, therefore, that the “Break- 
in” and “Dog-fight” phases of the offen- 
sive battle are carried out by infantry 
formations, while the “Break-out” phase 
is usually allotted to armored formations. 
It is seldom that the “Break-out” can be 
achieved without considerable fighting. 
This is usually of a loose nature and the 
armored formations must be prepared to 
fight their way out. 


Tactical Infantry Maneuver 


In an Infantry Division, the technique 
of tactical maneuver is based on the ma- 
nipulation of three Infantry Brigades. 
Each brigade is a permanently organized 
formation under its own commander and 
designed to fight as such. The object of 
infantry tactics is to enable the close 
combat elements of the infantry to close 
with the enemy and destroy him. In no 
other arm is battle control so difficult 
as it is with the assault elements of in- 
fantry, since it involves control of in- 
dividuals exposed to shot and shell. Any 
attempt to divert or alter the plan given 
to an infantry battalion, once it is 
launched into battle, is well-nigh impos- 
sible, unless one is prepared to accept 
delay. 

In planning the battle and issue of 
orders, an infantry commander must think 
in terms two below his own command, 
that is to say, a divisional commander 
must think in terms of battalions, a bri- 
gade commander in terms of companies, 
and a battalion commander in terms of 
platoons, etc. All tasks must, therefore, 
be clearly defined on this basis. 


Tactical Armored Maneuver 


In an Armored Division, the tactics em- 
ployed are based on the firepower and mo- 
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bility of the armor. Armor, however, re- 
quires infantry support for close-in anti- 
tank protection, and for mopping up. 
From the divisional commander’s point of 
view, therefore, battle tactics are based 
on the armored regiment. (As in the In- 
fantry Division, the commander must 
think in terms two below his own com- 
mand.) An armored regiment invariably 
requires the support of an infantry bat- 
talion. Therefore, a basis grouping of 
four “armored regiment-infantry battal- 
ion” teams, which will hereafter be re- 
ferred to as regimental battle groups, is 
the inevitable result. 

Unlike the Infantry Division, the bri- 
gade organization within the Armored 
Division does not lend itself to battle or- 
ganization since mixed groups are re- 
quired. For ease of control, however, each 
brigade headquarters which is similarly 
equipped may be detailed to command one, 
two and sometimes three regimental bat- 
tle groups, It depends entirely on require- 
ments of the situation as interpreted by 
the divisional commander. 

Unlike the infantry battle, control 
within the Armored Division is much eas- 
ier in battle, because each armored vehicle 
is a mobile wireless station. Control of 
the crew of the vehicle is a simple matter 
for the crew commander. Unlike the in- 
fantry section, the tank crew may suffer 
from claustrophobia, but they are at least 
protected from the bullets and_ shell 
fragments of the battlefield 

To summarize the comparison: 

1. The battle tactics of the Infantry 
Division are based on the maneuver of the 
three infantry brigades, whereas 

2. The battle tactics of the Armored 
Division are based on the maneuver of 
four regimental battle teams grouped in 
various combinations under one or both of 
the brigade headquarters. 

It is further possible to express the 
opinion that the commander of an Infantry 
Division who has to carry out a major re- 
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grouping of his brigades in battle is 
probably forced to do so because of a ma- 
jor tactical blunder, whereas in an Ar- 
mored Division the whole essence of suc- 
cessful tactical handling lies in quick and 
constant re-grouping of the brigade battle 
groups. 
Use of Reserves 


The first lesson a student of tactics 
must learn is that he must always have 
a reserve. Once this reserve is committed 
he must form a new reserve, either by 
manipulation of his tactical units or, in 
an emergency, by scraping together every 
man who can bear arms. It is by employ- 
ment of reserves that the momentum of an 
attack and the initiative is maintained 
on the battlefield. 

The cardinal principle to be observed 
in the employment of reserves is “rein- 
force success; NEVER reinforce failure.” 
These principles apply to tactics on any 
level, whether infantry or armor, platoon 
or troop, brigade or division, corps or 
army. 

Divisional Artillery 

So far, no mention has been made re- 
garding employment of the divisional ar- 
tillery. The employment of the Light AA 
and Antitank Regiment in either division 
is similar, so it is not intended to make 
any further comment. In the Infantry Di- 
vision there are three tractor-drawn regi- 
ments of 25-pounders, whereas in the 
Armored Division there are two self- 
propelled 25-pounder regiments. The vol- 
ume of artillery fire from divisional re- 
sources is, therefore, one-third less in the 
Armored Division. 

In either formation centralized control 
of the divisional artillery provides for 
a greater volume of fire on call than 
would be the case if the control of regi- 
ments were decentralized to brigade head- 
quarters. Calls for fire support should 
be answered by short and violent concen- 
trations from every gun which can be 
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brought to bear. From the standpoint of 
neutralization, seventy-two rounds land- 
ing almost simultaneously on the target 
followed after a pause by another seventy- 
two rounds, has proved much better in 
practice than six salvoes of twenty-four 
rounds each, which would be the case if 
control of regiments were decentralized to 
subordinate headquarters. 

The artillery commander of either divi- 
sion is responsible for reading the battle 
and anticipating demands. It is his duty 
to insure that his regiments are so 
maneuvered that a maximum number of 
guns can bring fire to bear on any part of 
the divisional front at any time. There- 
fore, centralized control of the divisional 
artillery under the artillery commander 
must be the rule rather than the exception. 


Administrative Arrangements 


The administrative arrangements before, 
during and after a battle must be high- 
class. Without good administrative ar- 
rangements, good tactics and brave sol- 
diers cannot win on the modern battlefield. 

There are variations in the technique 
required to maintain Armored and Infan- 
try Divisions with food, ammunition and 
petrol and for the care and evacuation of 
casualties. There is no variation in the 
principle that the fighting elements should 
never have to look over their shoulders 
for food, ammunition or petrol. The 
student of war cannot spend too much 
time on the study of administration in the 
field. 

Summary 


1. The whole essence of tactics on any 
level is fire and use of ground and the 
handling of reserves. 

2. The object of tactical maneuver is 
to destroy the enemy. The capture of 
ground is incidental to this object. 

3. Offensive action requires a concen- 
tration of force at the time and place of 
the commander’s choosing, and surprise. 

4. Offensive battles usually resolve 
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themselves into three phases: infantry battalion). The grouping of the 

(a) The “Break-in.” regimental battle groups under one or 

(b) The “Dog-fight.” both of the brigade headquarters is vari- 

(c) The “Break-out.” able, depending on requirements of the 
existing situation. 



















5. All field formations are primarily 
designed for attack. Defense may only be 8. In battle, a reserve must be main- 
considered as a temporary phase, prior to tained at all times at all levels of com- 
assuming or resuming the offensive. mand. When reserves are committed, new 
reserves must be formed. Reserves must 


6. Tactical maneuver within an Infan- : 
be used to reinforce success, never failure, 


try Division is based on the infantry bri- 


gades, the battalions of each of which are 9. In either the Infantry or Armored 
permanently grouped under their own Division, the divisional field artillery gives 
commander. best results if centrally controlled under 


7. In an Armored Division, tactical the artillery’ commander. 


maneuver is based on four regimental bat- Finally: Success in battle requires first- 
tle groups (an armored regiment plus an class administrative arrangements. 

































Cooperation of Artillery with Aviation 


Translated and digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from a Russian article by 
Lieutenant Colonel V. Smirnov in “‘Krasnaia Zvezda” (U.S.S.R.) 14 November 1946. 


FIRE power of artillery and aviation artillery and aviation support. According 
produces the greatest effect when these to our regulations, the artillery offensive 
arms are well organized and coordinated. is divided into three periods: preparation 
Moreover, uncoordinated blows delivered of attack, support of attack, and support 
upon the enemy from the air and from the of infantry and tanks in the depth of the 
ground may often lead to confusion, ex- hostile position. 
cessive losses, etc. For that reason, or- Preparation of Attack 
ganic cooperation between artillery and 
aviation constitutes one of the necessary 
conditions of success. 


The scope of the missions to be ac- 
complished by artillery and aviation is 
tremendous, and the possibilities of co- 

This cooperation is not limited to syn- operation between these two arms are 
chronization of aircraft and artillery fire. almost unlimited. The basis of cooperation 
t goes much further and includes opera- jg the synchronization of the flights of 
tional and tactical coordination and plan- attack and bomber aircraft with the bat- 
ning, carried out in the interests of the tle activity of artillery in time, place, and 
operation as a whole. The role of artillery objective. The foregoing applies to attacks 
and aviation in offensive operations is to launched from positions located close to 
help the infantry and tanks from the be- the enemy and preceded by a long pre- 
ginning of the battle to its end. paratory period lasting several days. Dur- 

The character of infantry and tank ac- ing the past war, aviation was sometimes 
tion at different stages of the operation assigned the same sectors of the hostile 
determines the scope and character of battle position as artillery. In doing s0, 
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the fire power of fighters and bombers 
was not utilized completely. Such super- 
imposition of one type of fire upon the 
other frequently led to inefficient expendi- 
ture of ammunition and neglect of some 
important targets. 

It should be noted that the greatest 
effect in the preparatory period of in- 
fantry and tank attack was achieved in 
cases where the fire of aviation was not 
superimposed on that of artillery. The 
purpose of aerial action during artillery 
preparation is to supplement, as much as 
possible, artillery fire, and to destroy and 
suppress the personnel and matériel of the 
enemy in the depth of the hostile dis- 
positions which cannot be reached by 
artillery. These targets are usually con- 
cealed in defilade or located so far away 
that they cannot be effectively taken under 
artillery fire. 


Under ordinary conditions of a break- 
through, it is not advisable to assign the 
planes an objective which can be success- 
fully engaged by artillery. It would hardly 
be consistent to try to destroy separate 
solid installations by air, because it is 
much easier for the artillery to accomplish 
this by methodical fire, over a period of 
time, But when we deal with the prepara- 
tion preceding the breakthrough of a 
strongly fortified position, aviation may 
supplement artillery fire by bombing the 
same objectives. 


Coordination of battle action of ar- 
tillery and aviation depends in many re- 
spects upon the precise timing of flights 
as called for in the plans. Artillery 
preparation lasts, as a rule, from a few 
minutes to two or three hours. The in- 
tensity of artillery fire during this time 
varies, Therefore, cooperation between 
fliers and artillerymen must be so organ- 
ized that during the time when ground 
fires are less intensive, aircraft becomes 
more active. Thus, the hostile position is 
subjected to a series of uninterrupted 
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blows. In doing this, it is, of course, 
necessary to take into account the missions 
of the artillery batteries. If this is not 
done, the planes may interfere with the 
batteries by obscuring visibility and by 
flying into the artillery trajectories. 

Cooperation between artillery and avia- 
tion in relation to time calls for special 
precision in scheduling flights of fighters 
and bombers. The efficiency of air blows 
is often determined by the length of time 
planes stay in the air. It is clear that the 
more flights or approaches made by our 
fliers, the longer the enemy remains tense 
and the more effective it is upon his per- 
sonnel. However, precise and concentrated 
bombing carried out by a large group of 
bombers at the moment when the artillery 
fire weakens is also very effective. The 
most important thing to remember is that 
air blows should be delivered at the right 
time and in complete accordance with the 
plan of battle. 


It is important that the artillery pro- 
vide for aviation support in its fire plans. 
The storming of Sevastopol in 1944 was 
preceded by a series of long bombing and 
strafing missions directed at the most 
important objectives of the hostile posi- 
tion. These objectives were defended by 
large numbers of antiaircraft weapons. 
As soon as our planes approached these 
targets, hostile antiaircraft guns and ma- 
chine guns opened up, forcing our fliers 
to fly higher and employ various evasive 
maneuvers. All this effected the accuracy 
and density of the bombing. In view of 
this, the artillery was requested to fire a 
few concentrations shortly before our 
planes reached their targets. This always 
had the effect of silencing the antiaircraft 
artillery of the enemy. 


As a general rule, artillery and aerial 
preparation ends with the commitment of 
all available fire weapons. For the avia- 
tion, this moment is characterized by 
massed attacks of bomber and fighter 
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planes. During this time, the most de- 
sirable type of cooperation is that in 
which the aerial attack augmenting the 
fire of the artillery is short and is de- 
livered from a height which prevents 
planes from being hit by fragments of 
bursting artillery shells. 


In some offensive operations, weather 
conditions limited the massed employment 
of aviation during the preparation for 
attack. In such cases, the artillery had 
to change its plans. This should always 
be taken into account when there is danger 
of such weather changes. On the other 
hand, aviation should be ready to utilize 
every improvement in weather conditions 
for flights to support the artillery. 


Support of Attack 


The period of supporting artillery ac- 
tion begins when the infantry rises for 
the attack. The artillery supports the 
infantry when it assaults the first trenches, 
and throughout the battle for the posses- 
sion of the main line of resistance. The 
artillery fire moves into the depth of the 
position in the form of a rolling barrage, 
or by successive concentrations of fire. 
To maintain pressure on the enemy, avia- 
tion should time its next flight in accord- 
ance with this important moment of the 
battle. Aviation’s duty is to take care of 
objectives in the intervals between the 
artillery phase lines. 

Furthermore, the enemy will try at 
this moment to concentrate all his ar- 
tillery fire on the attacker. The Germans, 
for instance, fired at their own main 
line of resistance even when their troops 
still occupied it, trying desperately to 
break up our attack. 


The knowledge of which hostile batteries 
are the most active and when to attack 
them is the main problem of aviation. It 
is also important that the action of avia- 
tion on the battlefield during the support 
be uninterrupted. Sometimes the action of 
tanks and infantry at the main line of re- 
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sistance turns into a protracted engage- 
ment, and one or two flights of the fighters 
are not sufficient. The aviation commander 
must have a reserve. This reserve, not 
taking part in the general artillery and 
aviation offensive which precedes the at- 
tack, is committed only at the most criti- 
cal moment of the battle. 


Battle in Depth 

This period is characterized by a com- 
plicated situation, when control of ar- 
tillery is decentralized. Artillery division 
commanders retain only a part of heavy 
artillery battalions and the antitank re- 
serve. The cooperation of artillery with 
aviation following the seizure of the main 
line of resistance usually assumed one 
of the following forms. First, the impos- 
sibility of foreseeing the entire course of 
events may make the commanders group 
their missions according to zones. Avia- 
tion receives the mission to harass the 
maneuver of hostile artillery and reserves, 
and to take care of targets located beyond 
the range of our artillery. Second, there 
may be organized joint and successive 
blows upon the strong points and centers 
of resistance impeding the movement of 
our infantry and tanks. Box barrages 
may also be employed for the protection of 
our troops from counterattacks by the 
enemy. 

Air attacks on distant objectives and 
batteries changing their position are car- 
ried out on the initiative of the senior 
air commander, In the case of attacks 
against strongpoints and counterattacks, 
the action of artillery should be closely tied 
in with that of aviation. Experience 
shows that bombing or strafing of a 
strongpoint, if it is done without a defi- 
nite plan and without an immediate de- 
cisive action by ground troops, may not 
produce the desired result. On the con- 
trary, a well organized attack upon 4a 
ground target paralyzes the enemy, en- 
abling the sappers and infantry to finish 
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the annihilation of the garrison quickly. 

Pursuit of the retreating enemy, prepa- 
rations for the breakthrough of the sec- 
ond fortified zone, and the encirclement 
of isolated hostile troops, as well as the 
action of mobile groups in the rear areas 
of the enemy, call for frequent displace- 
ments by artillery. It is the duty of avia- 
tion to help the artillery in the process 
of its forward displacement. Attack and 
bomber aircraft groups should compensate 
for the natural weakening of artillery fire 
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caused by the withdrawal of batteries 
displacing forward. / 

How best can cooperation in battle be 
effected? It seems to us that only an 
impartial evaluation of the tactical pos- 
sibilities of the two. arms, irrespective of 
difficulties, will provide the troops with a 
firm basis for the joint planning of their 
combat activities, while personal contact 
before and during the battle will allow 
us to modify our plans according to the 
situation. 





Amphibious Operations 
Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from a lecture by Brigadier A. H. Head, printed 


in “Journal Royal United Service 


THE object of this lecture is to trace 
the evolution and progress of British 
technique in amphibious operations from 
its origin in 1922 until the present time. 
It extends over a period of twenty-three 
years and includes twenty-five major am- 
phibious operations. 

An amphibious operation is only the 
preliminary phase of a land campaign, 
by which you attempt to defeat the ene- 
my’s land forces. In planning, this is 
often forgotten, and the needs of the am- 
phibious assault often do not take enough 
account of the necessity for so deploying 
the land forces as to give the best chance 
of winning the subsequent land battles. 


Between the Wars 

During the sixteen years from 1922 to 
1938, amphibious operations were studied 
solely by the Staff Colleges. Their studies 
were on the academic side and there was 
little or no special amphibious equipment. 
The assault was to go ashore from de- 
stroyers and cruisers in the ships’ whalers 
and to be covered by ships’ bombardment. 
In 1922, we had one jet-propelled Landing 
Craft Mechanized (LCM). During the 





Institution” 


(Great Britain) November 1946. 


Sino-Japanese war in 1937, the Japanese 
brought the equivalent of six Landing 
Ships Infantry (LSI) and 400 minor land- 
ing craft to the Tientsin River. However, 
most people in this country felt that the 
growing strength of air power had really 
made amphibious operations a very dubi- 
ous venture. 


In 1938 a small Inter-Service committee 
known as the Inter-Service Technical De- 
velopments Committee’ (ISTDC) was 
started. The idea was that a full Colonel, 
a Naval Commander and a Wing Com- 
mander should get together to study the 
question of Inter-Service operations. The 
Navy suggested that it should be a naval 
establishment and in the end, the Navy 
having won, the committee was run by a 
Naval Captain, a Major and a Wing Com- 
mander. The ISTDC got down to the 
design question and produced a Landing 
Craft Assault (LCA) which was similar 
to the modern LCA and proved to be very 
good. They earmarked a certain number 
of vessels as big LSI, but were not allowed 
to modify them. 


A number of papers were also written. 
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Some of the titles of these papers, writ- 
ten in 1938, show how well they had got 
on with their jobs. The subjects included 
“Amphibious Tanks,” “Clearance of Un- 
derwater Obstacles,” “Supply and Mainte- 
nance of Army Troops from the Air,” 
“Construction of Headquarters Ships for 
Amphibious Operations,” “Floating Piers” 
and “Use of Small Punts from Sub- 
marines.” Those papers were presented to 
the Deputy Chiefs of Staff, but owing to 
lack of money, nothing was done. 


Then came Munich. Combined Opera- 
tions, at that date, were apparently re- 
garded as a very fancy affair and not re- 
lated to the practical side of war, for the 
ISTDC was immediately disbanded. After 
the war scare, However, it was recon- 
structed and continued with its work. 


The 1939-45 War 


Then came the war. The functions and 
future of the ISTDC seemed uncertain. 
The Captain and Wing Commander de- 
parted, but the War Office could not im- 
mediately find a job for the Major, so he 
remained. The position with regard to 
ships and craft at the outbreak of hos- 
tilities was as follows: Twelve LCA; one 
new LCM; ten old jet-propelled LCM; and 
one LCS (Landing Craft Support). 

The first amphibious operation—al- 
though I doubt whether it merited the 
name—took place on the Runjbak fjord, 
near Narvik. The Navy bombarded what 
coast defenses there were, and a very small 
force landed in four LCA, one LCM and 
five jet-propelled LCM. All the craft were 
lost, and, furthermore, it really finished 
off the old ISTDC, for the sole remaining 
representative was badly injured when his 
aircraft crashed. 


The next event was Dunkirk to which all 
landing craft which then existed—nine 
LCA and two LCM—were sent to help in 
the evacuation. They did wonderful work, 
but were pretty well worn out by the end 
of it, and, as a result, we ended up with 
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practically nothing. Some forty-eight LCA 
and thirty LCM had been on order for 
some time, but the Navy was desperately 
short of destroyers, minesweepers and 
other warships, and no priority was given 
to landing ships and craft. 


The first person to take the initiative 
during that dismal period was the Prime 
Minister who, having appointed General 
Bourne as the first Director of Combined 
Operations, told him to state what craft 
he required to be built for carrying out 
offensive raids. He asked for ninety-three 
LCA, 106 LCM, twenty-five LCT, and 
four LSI. The request for LCT (Landing 
Craft Tank) was doubtless stimulated by 
the fact that the tank was then the un- 
disputed queen of the battlefield, and so 
for the first time, LCT progressed from 
the drawing board to the order stage. 


The next period was also one of great 
difficulties because of shortage of ma- 
terial. The Admiralty had constant calls 
on their inadequate number of ships for 
innumerable duties, so they had not much 
to spare. There were, however, a succes- 
sion of raids planned, few of which came 
off. It was already felt that to get a lot 
of tanks ashore we must have something 
bigger than the LCT, but the Admiralty 
said that they could not then build such 
ships. In September, Field Marshal Dill 
said that if we were ever going back to 
the Continent we would have to land a lot 
of tanks, and the LCT were much too 
small. I think he deserves the credit for 
having been the first to insist on something 
like the LST. About the same time, the 
Joint Planners were told to plan the re- 
turn to France. They stated that the ini- 
tial assault would necessitate three 
armored divisions and thirteen infantry 
divisions, and would require 2,250 LCTs. 
Nothing was done except to build a few 
LCTs. 


In October 1941, Admiral Mountbatten 
was appointed Chief of Combined Opera- 
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tions. Briefly, he was to carry out as 
many raids as he could on the coast of 
France and to prepare the way for big 
amphibious operations. With regard to the 
raids, we learned the utter fickleness of the 
weather in the English Channel and that 
a raid must be a small operation. In my 
opinion, the top limit for a raid is probably 
about 100 to 200 men. 


The Landing Craft Infantry (Large) 
was an instance of a craft being designed 
for quite a different purpose than that for 
which it was eventually used. It was 
originally intended for raiding, but it 
transpired that it was too dangerous to 
run an LCI(L) on to a heavily defended 
beach. Nevertheless, the LCI(L) did in- 
valuable work subsequently in major op- 
erations by providing a quick build-up 
after the ‘assaulting infantry had secured 
a narrow bridgehead. 


The next task was to prepare for larger 
scale operations. That involved careful 
study, because the problem of landing 
tanks was of vital importance. So it was 
that the Landing Ship Tank came to be 
born. Combined Operations headquarters 
and the Admiralty sold the idea of build- 
ing LSTs to the Americans who were not 
yet in the war. It is my firm conviction 
that the Americans, by starting to build 
LSTs at that time, contributed the big- 
gest single factor to the success of am- 
phibious operations, because without the 
LST we could not have carried out any of 
the big landing operations. The Americans 
also produced the Naval Lighter Pontons 
of which we ordered large quantities. 


The Dieppe Raid 


Then came the Dieppe.raid. It caused a 
great deal of controversy, but it was 
really brought about because it was con- 
sidered that any re-entering of the Con- 
tinent would have to be a quick capture 
of a port, and such an undertaking needed 
to be tried out. Also, it was felt that 
politically we needed an offensive opera- 
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tion; we had some boats, the crews needed 
practice in and knowledge of how to han- 
dle them. So Dieppe was decided upon, 
the actual location being largely deter- — 
mined by the range of fighter aircraft 
cover. 


The most important thing we learned 
from that raid was the fact that a frontal 
assault on a well-defended port was im- 
practical. We also realized that prelimi- 
nary bombing was essential. There was no 
preliminary bombing of Dieppe before the 
operation, partly because we did not want 
to bomb the French people, but also because 
the Army Commander thought that it 
would block the streets of the port and his 
tanks would be unable to get through. We 
also learned that there was a great need of 
close support from the sea for the period 
after the infantry are ashore, but before 
the artillery has deployed and started to 
fire. 

As a result of Dieppe, it was generally 
felt that, although fixed coast defenses 
were very troublesome, they were not as 
bad as had been expected. The chief 
trouble was the ordinary artillery, es- 
pecially mobile artillery, which was con- 
cealed in good positions and kept firing on 
ships and beaches during the whole opera- 
tion. 


The Army also learned that they could 
have complete confidence in the Navy to 
get them there. I would say that from the 
naval point of view, Dieppe was a tre- 
mendous success: they carried out the 
task absolutely punctiliously, it gave them 
a practice run, and the methods employed 
in that operation were more or less the 
basis for future procedure in amphibious 
operations. 


North Africa 


Now we come to the North African op- 
eration, It was on: a very much bigger 
scale than anything previously attempted. 
The United States had come into the War, 
and American production was turning 
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over to wartime requirements. The opera- 
tion depended on supplies and on the 
French being more or less with us or, at 
least, not too much against us. It also 
depended on the Navy getting large forces 
through without interruption from U- 
boats or from the air. Finally, it depended 
on the quick capture of air strips in North 
Africa and the rapid flying of aircraft 
via Gibraltar. 


We secured complete surprise. It is 
astonishing how one could get surprise 
when such a large force was used. We 
learned again that the Navy could be re- 
lied upon to get the whole force there 
punctually and at the right place. The 
third lesson was that some small ports 
were not captured as quickly as had been 
hoped and supplies had to be landed on 
the beaches. Fourthly, the Combined Op- 
erations Pilotage Party was born, to a 
large extent, through the North African 
campaign. They had people in small ca- 
noes who paddled ashore and had a look 
at the beach before the operations began. 
The next point we learned was that the 
assaulting troops, particularly the Ameri- 
can troops, carried too much equipment 
when going ashore. Finally, the necessity 
for close Inter-Service planning and co- 
operation was emphasized. In this parti- 
cular operation, the American Naval head- 
quarters and Army headquarters were 100 
miles apart throughout the planning 
stage, and hardly met until they embarked 
in their headquarters ships. However, 
they learned their lesson. 


Pantellaria 


The next stage starts with Pantellaria. 
Before the operation against Sicily, it 
was decided that we must capture that 
island to use as an air base, and also to 
deny reconnaissance to the enemy. Pre- 
viously, it had been hoped that there would 
be no necessity for its capture, but even- 
tually the naval and air commanders were 
insistent, and it had to be taken at short 
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notice. It was decided to rely entirely 
upon preliminary air bombardment for the 
neutralization of the formidable coast de- 
fenses and to assault about mid-day 
straight into the most heavily defended 
corner of the island. The bombardment 
took place, after which the assault went 
in and suffered no casualties. 

After that had happened there were 
those who said they knew it could be done, 
and others who said it would not have 
happened if the defending personnel had 
been resident Germans. It was found that 
although the defending guns themselves 
were not knocked out, the bombardment 
had dislocated any communications and 
signalling arrangements and the crews 
were “bomb happy.” I think it may be 
said that this was the first operation 
where we learned the tremendous effect of 
a really heavy and concentrated air bom- 
bardment on coast defenses. 

Sicily 

The main problem and argument about 
the method of capturing Sicily was the 
question of maintenance. Either we had 
to go for the few good ports on the island, 
thus being forced to split up the assault 
to various areas, or else we had to get 
the force concentrated and rely entirely 
on beach maintenance for the early stages 
of the operation. It should be remembered 
that at this time beach maintenance was 
an entirely new technique and had never 
been relied on to a large extent. It was 
decided to assault on the southeast part 
of the island and to rely almost entirely 
on beach maintenance for maintaining 
the seven divisions. As a result, an urgent 
note was sent to America for the highest 
priority on the manufacture of DUKWs. 
A prototype was made in January, 200 
were ordered, and it goes to the credit of 
the Americans that they were all built by 
June. 


In the Sicily operation we got sur- 
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prise; the naval bombardment fully proved 
its worth; and lastly, beach maintenance 
proved to be an outstanding success. 


“Overlord” 


All these amphibious operations culmi- 
nated in operation “Overlord.” The first 
and main anxiety in connection with this 
operation was the enemy’s coast defenses. 
These were thick, strong, and well sited; 
they were a serious problem, but it was 
decided to rely on heavy bombing and na- 
val bombardment. Another problem was 
underwater obstacles. There was also 
that big worry, the weather. Finally, 
there was the matter of a suitable moon 
period which had to coincide with a spell 
of fine weather and the odds on that hap- 
pening were most depressing. It was due 
to this that the Mulberries were evolved. 


The last important question was that 
of air supremacy. It was vital to obtain 
and retain air supremacy throughout the 
operation. With this in view, a great 
bombing program was carried out against 
German fighter production, and by this 
means the German fighter force was worn 
down long before D-day, and during the 
operation there was never at any time 
any serious interference from the air. 
Without this marked air supremacy the op- 
eration would not, in my opinion, have 
been feasible, but the air battle had been 
fought and won long before D-day. 


The points of interest which emerge 
from operation “Overlord,” and which 
have a bearing on the future, were that 
once again we obtained surprise, both as 
regards the time and the place of the as- 
sault. It showed also that beach main- 
tenance can be relied upon under almost 
ali conditions. By this means there is 
conferred on the amphibious assault com- 
plete liberty regarding the point of at- 
tack providing suitable beaches are 
available. For this reason, increased op- 
portunities of surprising the enemy are 
obtained. 
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Coast defenses did not present very 
much trouble; heavy air and naval bom- 
bardment disrupted communications and 
shook up the crew to such an extent that 
their effectiveness was almost negligible. 
The bombardment, however, must be very 
heavy. 

One of the biggest menaces to the as- 
sault again turned out to be artillery, 
especially mobile artillery. The answer 
to that is tanks and close support craft. 

The weather turned out to be as bad, 
or even worse, than had been feared, but 
the landing ships and craft appeared to 
be less sensitive to weather than we had 
expected. 

There is no doubt that the absolute 
criterion for an amphibious operation is 
a rapid build-up. Whenever and wherever 
the build-up slowed down, the attacking 
force was exposed to considerable hazards 
if a counterattack was made. 


Lastly, naval bombardment proved to be 
of great value not only during the as- 
sault but for quite a considerable time 
afterwards. Its effectiveness was, of 
course, much enhanced by air spotting, 
which would have been impossible but for 
our air supremacy. Naval bombardment, 
which previously had swung from being 
thought absolutely accurate and wonder- 
ful, to being utterly inaccurate and useless, 
now seems to have settled down as a very 
valuable adjunct to the amphibious as- 
sault and early operations ashore. Its 
morale effect is good on our own troops 
and bad on the enemy. 


The Far East 
In the Far East we had no large-scale 
amphibious operations, but the Americans 
did, and their technique showed enor- 
mously increased mechanization. They 
were in a very hot climate and they econo- 
mized to the maximum extent in man- 
power by never allowing a man to do what 

could be done by a machine. 


In general, the trend in the Pacific was 
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for beach groups and airfield construction 
units to become increasingly mechanical, 
for the landing ships and craft to be 
ocean-going, and for smaller craft to be- 
come obsolete. The amphibian is gradually 
replacing the LCVP (Landing Craft Ve- 
hicle—Personnel) and the tracked am- 
phibian appears to be a more efficient 
general-purpose vehicle than the DUKW. 
Preliminary bombardment, both from the 
sea and from the air, was always carried 
out with maximum intensity. 
The Future 

I do not know whether future operations 

will be amphibious or not, but I would 


suggest that whatever element we fight 
in there must be Inter-Service coopera- 


tion. There are people who say that we 
have learned a lesson and shall not forget 
it. I am not entirely a subscriber to that 
view. I do not say that the three services 
did not enjoy that cooperation during the 
war, but with peace comes shortages of 
money and manpower, and I think there 
will be a strong tendency in the services 
to concentrate on their own parochial af- 
fairs. That is my fear. There appear to 
be two possible ways to keep cooperation 
alive: one, is to do everything possible on 
the Staff College side—make those estab- 
lishments well and truly Inter-Service; 
and the other is to have a separate allot- 
ment of money to insure that the technique 
and development and research and train- 
ing in this particular subject is kept alive. 





Soviet Military Education 
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Translated 


article in “Revue de Défense 


THERE are three Soviet institutions of 
higher military education: the Froonze 
Academy, the Vorochilov Academy, and 
the Stalin Academy. The Froonze Acad- 
emy is a general staff school comparable 
to the French staff school for superior 
officers of all arms. The course is of three 
years duration. Since November 1946, 
there has existed a faculty for correspond- 
ence instruction. The diploma granted 
officers who have followed the courses by 
correspondence is the same as that given 
the pupils of the normal courses. 


The Vorochilov Academy is also a gen- 
eral staff school, but its instruction is on 
a higher level than that of the Froontze 
Academy. It comprises two different 
courses. One, of ten months duration, is 
a strategical course for army corps, divi- 
sion, and brigade commanders. The other, 


and digested by the 
Nationale” 


from an 


(France) April 1947. 


which lasts three years, is a strategical 
and tactical course for superior officers. 
The Stalin Academy is an armored force 
academy which has a “school of command,” 
and a technical school in which “tank en- 
gineers” are trained. 


The instruction given in these three 
academies is of a practical nature. Mili- 
tary and political history occupy an im- 
portant part in the curricula. 


Political History also plays a leading 
role in the military education of the men 
in the ranks. During a meeting of the 
publishers of military journals, at Moscow, 
last December, army corps commander, 
Chikine, chief of the political directorate 
of the armed forces states: “The Central 
Committee of our party, and comrade 
Stalin, personally, have always attributed 
and still attribute great importance to 
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our Bolshevik press. The party constantly 
endeavors to improve the role of the var- 
ious publications in the military and po- 
litical education of our soldiers and sailors. 
It is necessary that our military press 
fulfill its obligations with regard to the 
political, military and cultural education 
of our Soviet soldiers, the augmentation of 
the fighting strength of our army and 
navy, the execution of the tasks confided 
by comrade Stalin tc our armed forces, 
just as they did during the war.” General 
Chikine pointed out, also, the principal 
defects of the Soviet military press: pau- 
city of articles devoted to political and 
military education; insufficient propagan- 
da in favor of the party, of the five-year 
plan... and the urgent nature of cor- 
responding reforms. “It must be borne 
in mind that each article must contribute 
to making our men brave soldiers with 
faith in the final triumph of our labors; 
soldiers ready to overcome all difficulties 
that exist, whatever they may be. It is 
necessary that each editorial staff realize 
the responsibility that rests on it in the 
accomplishment of the important task 
confided to it in the education of our armed 
forces.” 


In addition, military education is ex- 
tended outside the organization of the 
armed forces, and reaches the general 
populace of the USSR. On the twentieth 
anniversary of the Ossoaviakim, an article 
in Red Star published under the signature 


of General Antoniuk, assistant to the 
president of the central Soviet of the Os- 
soaviakim, defines the principal activities 
of this organization. 

Formed by the union of the Association 
for Collaboration for National Defense, 
the Friends of the Aerial Fleet, and the 
Friends of the Chemical Industry, the 
Ossoaviakim aims to interest the large 
masses of workers in military studies. 
Before the war, training was directed to- 
ward certain military specialties and the 
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elementary rules of passive defense and 
close defense. Thirty-six million citizens 
received this training at that time. Dur- 
ing 1940 alone, several hundred thousand 
specialists were trained. The outbreak of 
hostilities modified the nature of the train- 
ing given by the Ossoaviakim, Although 
continuing to train infantrymen, cavalry- 
men, machine-gunners, sharpshooters, ra- 
dio operators, sailors, and automobile, 
truck and tractor drivers, it began also 
the training of mortar men, tommy- 
gunners, antitankmen, and other special- 
ists. The organizations of the Ossoaviakim 
took active part in the training and in- 
struction of the people’s militia units, of 
the self defense detachments and demo- 
lition battalions. During hostilities, the 
Ossoaviakim contributed to the defense 
of the large cities, making use of guer- 
rilla methods or the methods of passive 
defense. The association includes more 
than 200 “Heroes of the Soviet Union.” 
Since the end of hostilities, it has been 
active in directing the de-mining of liber- 
ated areas. 


Such is the general mission of the Os- 
soaviakim. The practicality of the instruc- 
tion given by this organization and the 
ease with which it adapts to circumstances 
is worthy of note. A similar development, 
but one which borders more closely on 
research. than on training of the masses, 
is the recent creation of the Artillery 
Academy of Sciences. The recent war 
confirmed the judgment of Marshal Stalin 
that artillery is “the principal shock force 
of the Soviet Army.” Hence, it seemed 
necessary to create a center where artil- 
lery scientists and technicians could estab- 
lish closer bonds and ‘greater cooperation 
with those in other scientific fields. The 
principal technical questions now being 
studied in the new academy are: the em- 
ployment of artillery radar, the equipment 
of guns, and augmentation of their power. 
Tactically, the school is studying new 
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methods of fire based on experiences of the 
last conflict. To the head of this academy 
has been called General Anatole Blagora- 
vov of the artillery, a specialist in arma- 
ment manufacture and member of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR. 

Since the cessation of hostilities, the 
Soviet Army has been drawing within 
itself. Thirty classes of soldiers have 
been demobilized. There remain now under 
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the colors only young men between 19 








and 24 years, part of whom went through 
the war and part but recently called into 
the service. This smaller rejuvenated 
army is working intensely in all fields. 
Although Marshal Stalin, overburdened 
with work, did decide to cede his func- 
tions as minister of national defense to 
General Boulganie, it cannot be said that 
the Soviet Army is resting on its laurels. 


Hemisphere Collaboration 


Under the legislation proposed to Congress by the President for military 
collaboration with all the nations of the Western Hemisphere, the United 
States would be authorized to do the following: 

1. Train soldiers, sailors and airmen of other Western Hemisphere 


nations. 


2. Maintain, repair or replace military equipment of those nations. 
3. Transfer American arms, planes, ships, and other military items and 


munitions together with technical information. 

4, Accept in payment for such goods and services any kind of benefit, 
direct or indirect, found satisfactory by the President. 

5. Acquire from such countries any war equipment or supplies unfit 
for use in the collaboration program, crediting the cost of such materials 


against the transfers made by this country under the plan. 
New York Times 
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